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No Matter Whether You Are a Panesar or | Not 


Write for This Free Book 


— Tells All About the Fortunes Being Made on 


Canada Wheat Farm 


d Specially Selected by our Ex- 
a fl S perts from a 3,000,000 acre tract 
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Let Us Send You This Beautiful 








° | | GIVEN 
Pillow I OP away 
For Pyrography 
Made of beautiful Real Plush, in your choice of Old 
Gold, Tan, or Light Green Color, and plainly 
stam ped with Indian Maiden Design, with full 
instructions so that anyone can burn it with hand- 
some effect. Given away We make this offer to 
to every person who 4 \ get our big, new 
sends us Bsc to pay catalog into the 
cost of stamping, 4 hands of new cus- 
shipping, etc. This ~ tomers interest- 
top burned $1. 50. ed in home 


Only One beautifying. 
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300,000 People 
Going. Only 50 Miles from U.S. 
Cheaper Than Homesteads—On 
Railroads—Fine Land Invest- 
ments— Best Neighbors 


Y Size 
17 x17 
inches 
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‘a If you are even half way dissatisfied with work- 

a Sas ~ | ing bard on a farm in the United States for small 

Ps) t- returns —if you want to read about the greatest land 

Py How to xe of promise in America and actual results in dollars — 

3) “ if t to read about what thousands of 

‘3 che or if you want | Our No.9 

@ | nvest Them an. others are doing—just wrile for this interesting, SPECIAL Outfit. — - $1. 60 

Ps w illustrated free book, sent postage paid anywhere fo This splendid out, partly shown above, is complete for burn- 

‘a a x you. Tells about opportunities in tog on plush, wood, leather, etc. Includes fine Platinum Point, 

‘3 DESIRE to make money and then Cork Heads, Date pine, Soutie-coties Sh See Wal 

a + to make that money earn more is n “8 eat Gt. Wien can peommadntaes ante 

Ps) almost universal Books have been as= a = C= n outfit we include free our 64-page Pelican Instruction Handbook 

ai * cf tl ve 5 : , ‘ € i f (price 25c), the most complete pyrography book published. 

f written on the subject, but nearly all o 

»{ et a Assortment P Only $1.75 
them have been essentially weak be- The Heart of the Great Wheat Belt If bought by 1 Pe would ont 


you $2.50. Includes: One Hand- 
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cause written by financial experts who 
assumed that their readers already knew 
considerable about the subject. So 
some months ago THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, under the title of 
‘* How to Invest Your Savings,’’ started 
what proved to be one of the most suc- 
cessful departments in the history of 
the magazine. 

The writer, Mr. Isaac F. Marcosson, 
assumed that his readers knew nothing 
whatever concerning financial matters, 
and that they desired to be informed in 
the simplest possible way in all the facts 


—Tells how and why you 
can go to Sas-kat-che-wan easily 
—or stay at home and rent your 
land there by investing only a 
little money. 

— Tells you all about others’ expe- 
riences with letters from happy people 
who have made their best start in life and 
fortune by eithergoing to Sas-kat-che-wan 
or buying fine wheat lands there. 

— Tells you all about the Soil, big 
crops of Number 1 Hard Wheat, Barley 

.and Oats raised there—the quick profits 
—the easy-to-get-to markets — the towns 
—the splendid railroad facilities —the 
elevators—the great water supply and 






—vTells you why it pays you better to 
take a 160-acre quarter-section Wheat 
Farm here instead of a‘‘ homestead” way 
off from the railroad and market. 

—Tells you about our $10, $12 and 
$15 per-acre land. 

—Tells you how you get your title 
direct from the Canadian Government. 

—Tells you all about us—with bank 
references—and all about our 500,000 
Selected Acres of Farms in Sas-kat- 
che-wan. 

—Tells all facts, with pictures and 
maps, which willinterest youand make you 
glad you wrote for our FREE BOOK and 
terms and prices for this wonderful land. 

—Just write us a postal card or letter — 





kerchief Box, size 6x6 inches; 
one Glove Box, 4x 11% in.; 
one hand-turned round 
Jewelry Box; one oval 
Picture Frame; one Ameri- 
can Girl Panel, 8x 11% in. ; 
one oval Match Hanaer, 12 
in. high; and three Small 
Panels in assorted designs, all 
pieces made of best three-ply bass- 
wood and beautifully stamped in late 
= popular designs, all oe for decorating. If Outfit No. 97 
and this assortment are ordered together our spec ial price $3. 20 


for bothisonly .... 
Contains 96 Pages 


Write for New FREE Catalog P60 with 2,000 illustra- 
The largest pyrography catalog ever issued. tions. 
Write for it today. 

THAYER & CHANDLER, G 


160-164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill Naxwk 
“Largest Makers of Pyrogre enh Goods in the World.” 
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Tells why over 189,000 people went Now. Let us send you our interesting 
to wt last year and why over 300,000 Free Book to read so you can Prove for 
are going this year—about your neigh- yourself what we tell you here and hun- 
bors, mostly English speaking, with some dreds of other facts. It will pay you well 
thrifty Scandinavians and Germans. to read this book. Write today. Address 


The Saskatoon & Western Land Co. Ltd., 546 Main St.,Winnipeg, Manitoba 








essential to safe and conservative in- 
vestment. The result was the clearest 
and most comprehensive advice ever 
given on this subject. Every form of 
safe investment, including bonds, stocks, 
real estate and mortgages, was taken up 
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“‘The Whole Thing in a Nutshell’’ 
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| simply that a child could understand, a ear 

‘3 and yet so ably as to be of value to old, 

pj | trained financiers. Per Hen i 

~* What appeared in that department has 
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‘+ now been revised and put into a book just HOW TO GET THEM bad 

‘wt | issued. Its scope may be judged by the HE sixth edition of the book “200 Eggs a Year - 

8) titles of some of the chapters, such as Sav- Per Hen," is now ready. Revised, enlarged, and 

8) ing by System, The A. B.C. of Investment, Sine es bk gt Lee a uns among other i 
)) 7/2 > ceeding y which Mr, Ox, 

2) How to Inve st, Different Classes of Bonds, of Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize of $100 in gold offered Ad 
) Stocks as Inv estments, Real Estate Mort- by the manufacturers of a weli-known condition powder Ld 


for the best egg record during the winter months. 
Simple as a, b, c,—and yet we guarantee it to start 
hens to laying "earlier and to induce them to lay more 
eggs than any other method under the sun, The book 
also contains a recipe for egg food and tonic used by 
Mr. Fox, which brought him in one winter day 68 eggs 
from 72 hens; and for five days in succession from 
the same flock 64 eggs a day. Mr. E. F. Chamber- 
lain, of Wolfboro, N. Il., says: “ By following the 
methods outlined in your book I obtained 1,49 eggs 
from 91 R. I. Reds in the month of January, 1902."" 
From 14 pullets picked at random out of a farmer's 
flock the author got 2,99 eggs in one year—an 
average of over 214 eggs apiece. It has been my am- 
bition in writing ‘‘200 Eggs a Year Per Hen"’ to make 
it the standard book on egg production and profits in 
poultry. ‘Tells all there is to know, and tells it in a 
plain, common-sense way. 


gages as Investments, Real Estate as an 
Investment, Investments for Women, Pit- 
falls for Investors, Wall Street and the 
Money Market, The Bank Statement, etc. 
Any one who desires to safeguard his 
savings and to so invest that they will pro- 
vide in future a safe and steady return will 
find the book of the utmost value. The 
book is handsomely bound in cloth. 
THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST now makes this offer to 


its readers: 


To any one who will send 
one new yearly subscrip- 
tion for THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, accom- 
panied by One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents, for some one 
not already a subscriber, 
we will in acknowledg- 
ment of the courtesy send 

a a copy of this book, ship- 

e ping expenses prepaid. 

i REMEMBER, the subscription must not 
be that of the sender; it must be for some 
one whose name is not already on the list, 


™ | and the book must be requested when the 
subscription is sent. Address 


i 
: The Curtis Publishing Company 
, PHILADELPHIA 
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A delightful surprise for 


KOKORO EK 


the lover of sweets. Something new — 
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something different. Pure, golden taffy 
with a rich, creamy coating of chocolate. 


Sold everywhere in ten, twenty-five and fifty cent 

packages. If you cannot secure them a ten cent 

package will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Made by the Originators of Trowbridge Chocolate Chips. 


TROWBRIDGE CHOCOLATE CHIP CO., Meadville, Pa. 


Price, 50 cents, or with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the American Poultry Advocate, both 
for 75c., or given as a premium for two yearly 
subscriptions at 50 cents each. 
Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 40 to 80 pages, 
50 cents per year. 3 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample 
Free. CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
127 Hogan Block Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Send Dime 
for 20 Dazzling ‘‘Shines’’ 


} ‘ 
awe ** Eagle Brand’’ 

SHGF ty 

—====| Shoe Cream 


in handsome Opal Glass Box with metal 
screw cap. To quickly introduce this 
shoe polish made from pure wax con- 
taining oil, we make this liberal offer. 
Gives dazzling lustre to any fine black leather, Box Calf, Vici 
Kid, Velour, Cuban Wax Calf or Patent Leather Shoes. W7// not 
rub off or soil the garments. Preserves the leather. Makes 
shoes comfortable. Sample box contains enough Shoe Cream for 
about 20 shines. Regular size 25 cents, contains sufficient for 
80 shines. Send dime and dealer's name today for sample box. 


The American Shoe Polish Co., 216 No. Franklin St., Chicago 











$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 
o ° CD) 


Is the result from the operation of one 
American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself? It 
is the most practical and popular bowling 
game in existence. It will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, 3 
per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 
bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber- 
ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 
stalled, conveniently portable. No pin boy needed. Receipts 
are nearly all profit. More than 3,000 already sold. We sell on pay- 
ments and our catalog is free. 


Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 


PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Standard 


“BELL” 


Apparatus 
and 
Equipment 
For All 
Telephone 
Purposes 


MADE BY THE 


Western 
Electric 
ompany 


The Largest Manufacturers of Telephonic 
Apparatus in the World 









We invite correspondence from all users of telephone apparatus, equipment and supplies, whether 
their requirements be limited or extensive. 

Our long experience and enormous facilities place us in a position to quote most attractive prices 
on telephonic equipment of every sort, in any quantity. 

Our apparatus is standard in design and specification, and of the highest quality in material and 
workmanship. ‘Western Electric Company” is a guarantee of reliability in service. 


Write Us for Prices and Information 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Suppliers of all Apparatus and Equipment used in the Construction, Operation and Maintenance of Telephone Plants 


New York Harrisburg Indianapolis Des Moines Omaha Seattle 
Philadelphia Pittsburg Chicago St. Louis Denver San Francisco 
Atlanta Cincinnati St. Paul Kansas City Salt Lake City Los Angeles 


Use Address Nearest You 
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Made in lengths to fit most any 
space. End-to-end combina- 
tions can be made every 8% 
inches beyond the space oc- 
cupied by two ¥% length units. 

















PATENTED 
EQUALIZER 








This patented equalizer centers 
the action of the receding door, 
making it absolutely free and 
easy. 
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It Requires the Globe“Wernicke 


PERFECT MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION 
To Produce a Library Interior Like This 


Ever since we put the original book-case “unit” on the market,this company 
has set the standard for all practical improvements in sectional book-cases. 

The uniformity of excellence that has always characterized its products 
has never been sacrificed to cheap construction, materials or finish. 

When you purchase a Globe=Wernicke “ Elastic” Book-case, you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that it is absolutely the best that money can buy. 

Note these distinguishing features that have attracted the leading dealers 
of this country to handle Globe=Wernicke “ Elastic” Book-cases in prefer- 
ence to those of unknown reputation. 

Only Globe=Wernicke “ Elastic”? Book-cases are made in eight different 
heights to fit the books of any library, and in two lengths (34 and 25% in.) 
to fit the space in most any room. 

Only Globe=Wernicke “Elastic”? Book-cases are equipped with receding 
doors controlled in their action by a patented equalizer that centers the 
action so that it is absolutely free and easy. 

Only Globe=Wernicke “Elastic” Book-cases are made in three distinct 
types — Standard, Mission and Ideal — fitted with patented interlocking ends 
that maintain perfect rigidity and alignment. 

Only Globe=Wernicke “ Elastic” Book-cases are carried in stock in eight 
different finishes — dull and polish — quartered oak and mahogany, making it 
possible to bring out any desired color scheme. 

Only The Glube“Wernicke Co. furnishes desk, drawer, music and cup- 
board sections that interlock with these book-case units. 

Carried in stock by agents in over 1400 cities— where not represented 
we ship on approval, freight paid. 

Prices uniform everywhere—Write for Catalogue D 107. 
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Mitered Corner Top and Base 
Units produce the effect of 
one continuous case, 


Patented interlocking-strip that 
insures absolute rigidity and 
alignment of sections placed 
end to end. 





Ihe Globe2Wernicke Co, Cincinnati. 


Branch Stores— NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway, cor. White— CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave.-— BOSTON, 91-93 Federal St. 
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BEAR-HUNTING-_THE 
SPORT OF PRESIDENTS 





good for human beings. 

It leads to neurasthenia, 
wife-beating, new religions, 
freak clothes, Nature-faking, 
all sorts of things. Turn the 
eye outward, and there are 
the earth and the sky; like- 
wise many wild creatures, 
such as never were in the Art 
Noovo of modern Nature. 

Taking life just as it} has 
come to me from the outside, 
I confess that I'persdnally 
have never seen the wild ani- 
mals fashionable in the New 
Thought; and I have never 
hesitated to go hunting, when 
I got the chance, with rifle, 
and not notebook, in hand. 
I have never met a soulful 
wolverene, have never en- 
countered a magazine lynx, 
and neverrun acrossa Sunday 
newspaper wolf in all my 
simple, uneventful life. I 
have seen pictures of wild animals in the magazines which gave me cold shivers; but, 
without pride or shame, I can say that, in a fairly broad experience with big game, I never 
met a wild animal which gave me any shivers at all. I believe this is the experience of 
most big-game hunters. 

I ought, in my own case, to note two exceptions. Twice during my life I have been 
frightened into shivers. The first time was when I was young. It was a Girl that did it. 
She had long chestnut hair, and very white teeth, and very large eyes, and very small 
front feet. My knees shook every time I saw that creature coming. I used to walk 
around the block to dodge her, then come around behind on the other side, planning what 
I would say when I met her face to face. I never did say it. She is married now, 
though not to me. 
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Mamma Bear and “Little Boys” 


Ferocious Attack by a Wild Rabbit 


‘Tao other animal that scared me wasa rabbit. I had taken down the family shotgun 
from the armorial bearings in the old wainscoted hall, and was projecting around a 
hazel-brush patch—wrapped in thought, I don’t doubt, about the Girl. All at once, as 
I chanced to look up, I saw, sitting at the edge of the brush, about five feet from me, 
crouched in the attitude of attack, with staring eyes looking straight into mine, precisely 
like those of the lynx in the magazine, this ferocious creature, with its ears laid back 
tight to its head and every muscle of its tense form strained as though about to spring. 
It did spring, too, although it did not landonme. My father said the thing was scared 
till it was paralyzed. If so, it had none the best of me. I now know that I lost an 
opportunity to work up a New Thought story in which rabbit might have been 
spelled with a large R. 

Bears always had a fascination for me in the abstract, although in the concrete they 
have always proved rather a disappointment. The ordinary bear of the Middle, Eastern 
and Southern States is the biggest coward of all animals, unless it is the ferocious lynx 
Art Noovo or the savage Sunday wolf. The grizzly of the Rockies is very scarce to-day, 
and he is not the grizzly of Lewis and Clarke, by the same measure that the high-power 
rifle of to-day is not the arm of small-bore muzzle-loading days. Taking them as they 
came, black, brown, red, gray, pink, blue, cerise, mauve and écru bears, a dozen or 
so, I presume I have had my share, though never quite enough. 

It is in the spring that a hunter’s fancy turns to thoughts of bear, for in the spring 
the robes are best and the bears are most easily found. Last spring the commanding 
officer in my household measured off a place about ten feet square on the floor, and 
delicately hinted that an Oriental rug would do well |there. It is by industry and 


economy that we advance in the world. It promptly occurred to me that it would be 
much more expedient to kill a grizzly whose hide would just fit the space. On the whole, 
it might: have been cheaper to buy the Oriental rug, and much cheaper to have 
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bought a grizzly. But that 

is how theGrizzly BearCom-_ , 
pany, Limited, came to be , 
‘organized. . 

I reserved a controlling in- 
terest in the stock, but parted 
with a small block-to my first 
department head, a moun- 
tain man in British Columbia, 
with whom I had hunted 
grizzlies before. The rest of 
the staff we decided to select 
on the ground; and the 
ground, after much delibera- 
tion, we decided must be the 
far-off corner of Northwest 
Alaska, where the largest 
bears in the world are found, 
because it required a large 
one to fill the space mapped 
outonthefloor. Wereasoned 
that success would be most 
probable in a country where 
the trees are small and the 
bears are large. We had both 
hunted many countries where 
the trees were large and the bears small. To sit down in the ice-water at the foot of a 
mountain and wait for a problematical bear to appear at a problematical spot at a prob- 
lematical hour seemed to me, on mature deliberation, to involve a great industrial waste. 

We freely listened to advice, but wisely took none of it. If you begin to hearken to 
the charming of the railway folder or the licensed guide you might as well join the 
innumerable caravan of those who really get their grizzlies with a trap. Committed to 
no locality, we put our highly-select grub-list on board a steamer at Seattle and sailed 
the ocean blue along the fifteen hundred miles of wholly tin-can and partly tin-horn coast 
of acountry which most folk think is like Siberia for wildness; but which is really by 
far more like Kansas—with no wife’s folks to fall back on. 

Few climates leave bear-robes good after the middle of June. Our bear company 
started in April for the bear country; but the length of the journey, which brought 
the end of May upon us, left us very uneasy. To lie in wait at a salmon stream in the 
summer and pot a mangy bear with no fur on his skin was not included in our business 
system. That sort of rug would never get past the household desk. 

In Alaska it rains all the time during the spring, and, by and by, it rains some more. 
It was on a specially moist morning, and at about 4 a. m., when our good ship pulled 
up at the dock at the town of Kodiak, on Kadiak Island, the last and mest abandoned 
of our national possessions. When we bought the territory from Russia we tried to give 
her back Kadiak Island, but she wouldn’t listen to it for a minute, so we have it now. 
To look at Kodiak you couldn’t tell whether it was New England, Italy or the shower- 
bath at an athletic club. 


Thrown on the Hospitality of Kadiak 


ADIAK being wholly outside the concern of Divine Providence, the latter is jointly 
represented by the United States Commissioner, the Deputy United States Marshal 

and the Alaska Commercial Company, with some argument as to precedence. I met the 
agent of the Alaska Commercial Company, who led me up to a high place in his storage 
loft and showed me scores of bearskins, some of them large as Oriental rugs. He advised 
me against going farther, saying that here on Kadiak Island we could get patient bears 
with short noses, long claws and sociable dispositions; whereas, if we remained on the 
steamer, it might be Christmas before we got into the bear country that we proposed. 
I had four minutes in which to decide, and, as president of the company, decided in 
three. The other minute I spent in getting my companion, our guns and blankets off 
the boat. As to our highly-select grub outfit from Seattle, it went on to Siberia. 
‘‘Do you think,” asked the captain of the boat, with his hand on the bell-rope, ‘‘that Ican 
dig your camp stuff from under forty-eight tons of freight in three-quarters of a minute?’’ 
Ah, well, the coffee of Kodiak was, perhaps, not quite so good; mayhap the tea had 
smaller flavor of the Orient; but the bacon, the bean, the prune, and eke the salt of 
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Members of the Grizzly Bear Company, Limited 



























Assets of the Grizzly Bear Company, Limited 


commerce are much the same the world over, after all. 
Any business system must be flexible enough to meet 
sudden emergencies like this. 

We now added to our staff two new members, saffron 
brown in exterior color, Aleuts by tribe, though of what 
exact extraction none might say. First was Kuroki—so 
called because I could not pronounce his other name and 
because he looked like that Japanese commander. He had 
been a cook, a steamboat waiter, prospector, miner, steve- 
dore and other things. Also he was a mighty hunter 
before the Lord, if you left it to him The other man, 
Czaroff, was a Rembrandt study; an oid samurai of the 
sea, sea-otter hunter and hence an aristocrat. He, being 
an aristocrat, always let Kuroki do the work. Kuroki 
let any one do the work who felt like it. 


‘A Tourist on the Trail 


a igawe question of transportation is important in any busi- 
ness enterprise. Of a United States Deputy Marshal 
we chartered a brand-new schooner, the most sausage-like 
craft that ever was on land or sea. Her name was Linea 
L-——-, but we called her Literal L—— forshort. At last, 
with the dory towing ahead and both wind and tide fortu- 
nately astern, we managed to get her down the coast and 
landed on the shingled shores of a mountain-girt arm of 
the sea known as Kaludiak Bay. There the schooner left 
us, the wind and tide both having changed and started the 
other way, by good fortune. else she would be there yet. 

At last we were alone. It was the first week in June. 
In two weeks the hides would begin to go bad. Rather 
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short shrift for us, after nearly two months of prepara- 
tion and travel. It was wet, and our tent, designed 
for man-back transportation and not for schooner 
travel, was small. We hunted up a deserted native 
hut, or barabara as it is called, a low-walled, earthen- 
roofed affair, where the fire is built on the ground in the 
centre and the smoke never does get out. We put fresh 
grass on the floor, fumigated it and installed our stock of 
goods there as headquarters. Then I took a walk along 
the coast. The first thing I saw was a path, one made by 
human feet! 

‘‘Kuroki,” said I, ‘‘why and whence this path?” 

‘‘Ah,” said Kuroki, ‘‘my peoples make it. Plenty time 
they come here to hunt and fish.” 

‘‘And do you suppose for a minute bears are going to 
come here, too?” I asked him coldly. 

“I dunno,” said Kuroki, standing on one foot. ‘‘The 
captain of schooner, Dave Marshall, want to come here.” 

“Stung again!” said I. ‘‘The Grizzly Bear Company, 
Limited, has been classified as a tourist only!” 


Going After the Business 


SCHOOL of whales was spouting not three hundred 
fathoms distant from our camp. Ascore of eagles sailed 
about, waiting for the salmon to run in our little creek 
near by. The mountains, rude and snow-clad, stood all 
about. It was a savage, seemly, fascinating corner of the 
world. Our schooner was gone and we could not get away 
for two weeks at least. So the entire office force went 
into executive session in the barabara to discuss ways 
and means of making the best of it. 
The next morning the boss and 
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immense stature from abundant feed of salmon, on which 
they live for most of the year when not asleep. At 
present, they were no doubt digging roots and eating grass 
till the berries and fish should come. I asked Kuroki what 
we could use for bait. 

“‘T dunno,” said he. ‘‘My peoples no use bait. Bear 
smell um bait, him run twenty mile. Smell um mans, 
run forty mile.” 

‘‘How far back in the hills do you think they are, 
Kuroki?” 

“I dunno. My peoples stay on beach. Only know, 
s’pose bear smell mans, him run forty mile.” 

‘‘Then your big bear seems a good deal of a coward, 
eh?” 

“T dunno,” said Kuroki. ‘‘Plenty my peoples get 
killed by bears, all right, all right.” 

It appearing that we had come far and learned little, we 
resolved to fall back on good business usage and employ 
our own judgment. From the first day I resolved to 
forget all the advice I had received as to the personal 
peculiarities of Kadiak bear and treat them just as though 
they were Rocky Mountain bear, and follow them far and 
frequent. 

Our company was now disposed as follows: Czaroff at 
the main camp, supposedly scouring his valley for sign, but 
really trying to eat eight squares a day. We three of the 
field force divided, the lieutenant taking one valley and 
Kuroki and I another. In turn, we two separated to cover 
as much country as possible. If possible the boss was to 
have the first shot at any bear discovered, but, if that was 
not possible, the bear was to be killed by the discoverer, 





the first department head took the 
dory and sailed ten miles to the head 
of another bay, where the traces of 
humanity were not quite so obvious. 
We left Czaroff and took Kuroki. 
‘“My peoples,” said Kuroki, ‘‘all 
time stay in boat. Go along beach 
in boat, watch mountains, s’pose see 
bear, then plenty time get out and 
go shoot um.” 

We explained to Kuroki that, 
under the new working office rules, 
that sort of hunting was merely a 
reminiscence. I could readily see 
that, as there was nothing in the way 
of food to bring the bears down out 
of the hills, they no doubt were still 
up in the hills. Discarding old and 














time-tried Kodiak methods, I used 
the Chicago system, which says that 
the best way is to go out after business, and not wait for 
it to come to you. Kuroki grew pale at the thought of 
climbing these mountains, but there was no hope for him. 
He joined us on our first stroll, twenty miles or so, toward 
the summit of a pass far back in the interior. By night 
he was sagging badly but still smiling. He knew he was 
in the hands of his loving friends. 

No bears, no sign of bears, rewarded us at the close of 
our first day’s hunt; but we saw hundreds of salmon 
skeletons, marks of last fall’s fishing; and we saw such bear 
trails as I never knew existed in the world—trails worn 
deep into the soil during hundreds of years of use, perhaps, 
with prints in them made apparently by doormats rather 
than actual bare bear feet. Most of these older trails were 
double, the bears being so wide in the chest that they 
could not put their feet down in a single trail. The reach 
from foot to foot was sometimes longer than a man could 
step. I measured one track in the snow which was as long 
as myrifle barrel from front 
to back sight. From this 








island many skins have 
come over ten feet in 
length, a few over thirteen 
feet. One hide is said to 
have measured sixteen feet 
and a half square when 
stretched. Of course, the 
traders stretch all these 
hides as hard as they can; 
but it may be seen that the 
bears are almost unbeliev- 
ably large. The Rockies 
hold nothing approaching 
them. Wesighed and lifted 
up our eyes to the hills. ‘‘If 
we could only run across one 
of these old boys!” said 
my ardent lieutenant. 

In the Rockies we some- 
times get a grizzly to show 
by baiting him with some 
large animal; but on 
Kadiak Island there are no 











Kodiak Bear Skins, Raw. Each of These Hides is Over Ten Feet; One is Ten Feet Six Inches 


large animals but the bears 
themselves. They get their 


Alone 


and ten dollars was to go as bonus in addition to daily 
wages in case a bear was found. Personal sport was pretty 
much lost sight of in the stress for time and the stern need 
of success. 

We had come far, and we had been stung. We were now 
a joint-stock company; with preferred and common stock, 
it is true, but with the latter well represented on the 
directorate. 

Now, witness the reward of good business methods. I 
had not hunted three hours the second day before I came 
to the edge of a deep cafion, along whose rim were plainly 
to be seen the diggings of three bears—not one, but three, 
and all of them very decent ones at that. Evidently 
they had been feeding along this cafion for more than a 
week. Preferred stock rose rapidly about fifty points, 
then and there. 


A Sudden Drop in Industrials 


|S yes the sign was so mixed and so abundant that it was 
hard to trace. The bears had slept here and eaten here, 
but which way had they gone? 

Preferred stock took a decided slump in the course 
of the afternoon; for, do the best I could, I was unable 
to puzzle out the course of the great brutes which had 
left their record here. Common stock, also, as represented 
by Kuroki, was closing weak, Kuroki having, as I could 
tell through my field-glasses, found a warm spot against 
a rock where he could sit tight and hunt after the fashion 
of ‘‘his peoples.” 

Hunting after the fashion of my own peoples, I pushed 
steadily on to the top of my mountain, but did not cut 
the trail. 

Then I crossed over a high shoulder, high up in the clouds 
of mist, leaving far below me a grand panorama of the sea 
in bands of dulling colors—such a picture as you must go 
hunting in the white high hills ever to witness. At six 


_ 0’clock in the evening, on the breast of a great snow-field, I 


flung myself down to rest before starting down for the 
rendezvous at the boat. I had not found my bear. 
Market was closing weak for the industrials. At last, as I 
took in the wide expanse of broken country that lay for 
five miles ahead of me, I saw something which forced me 
to look again. 


Editor’s Note —This paper will be concluded next week. 
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IG drops of rain oozed through the sogged 
canvas and spattered down the back of his 
neck as he sat digging a little canal with his 

case-knife. And he said to himself, ‘‘ Why am I here?”’ 

The downpour had nagged the earth for two days 
and nights. It had filled the trench outside his tent 
and nibbled through the heaped-up dirt. And now a 
mud-pool was spreading in front of his cot, and that was 
covered with a litter of uniforms, underclothes, towels, 
sword, spurs, holster, puttees and brushes. And he said 
to himself, ‘‘Why under the sun am I here?” 

On ‘an old soap-box, up-ended, the cold grease of his 
nauseous dinner hardened on a half-scoured mess-kit. 
And he sat on a wobbling camp-stool, jabbing at the turf 
with the knife that had lately sawed at the shreds of 
boiled beef. 

And he said to himself, ‘‘Why the devil am I here?” 

Two days ago he had left his comfortable bed in town 
at an outrageous hour, had hastened to the armory and 
marched away in his uniform as an officer of the National 
Guard, which you must no longer call ‘‘The Militia.” An 
abrupt shower had drenched his finery. Crowds, going to 
their work in rubbers and under umbrellas, blocked the 
curb and grinned at the citizen-soldiers with their peculiar 
way of having fun. But he had stalked along, pretending 
not to notice the rain that slid down the blade of his sword 
or spilled from the basin of his hat-brim. 

A chill ride of two hours in wet clothes and the regi- 
ment had detrained, finding a new deluge to welcome it 
—a mile of splashing along sodden roads, a steep climb, a 
debouch on a field of mud; here a camp to pitch. 

Hours and hours of rushing here and there, goading on 
the shirkers, directing the awkward willing ones, helping 
gawky hands to set the poles, drive the pegs, fix the guys 
and draw the ropes taut. Straw to be packed in the bed- 
sacks. Brawny truck-drivers to be treated like children. 
And mud everywhere—mud clinging to the feet like hot 
asphalt, mud blotching the hands, mud on the fore- 
head, in the eyes, stuck through the hair. 

The food that day was bad coffee, thin but scald- 
ing, with chunks of bacon on hunks of bread. But 
hunger made anything welcome. 

As an officer, Blanchard had the dignity of a cot; 
and he had slept like a dead dog, while the little 
drums of the rain beat an everlasting tattoo on the 
canvas. He had been detailed as commander of the 
guard the next morning, and guard was mounted 
sloppily in streaming ponchos. 

For twenty-four hours he had plodded his slip- 
pery rounds, drilling raw recruits in the intricacies 
of sentry-duty. The stupidity of some of the men 
was superhuman. MHulks that could have wrapped 
him round their little fingers trembled like school- 
girls before him and bungled the simplest matters. 

When he surrendered the guard to the next officer 
he was too tired to sleep. The quartermaster ser- 
geant had proved incompetent to draw the rations; 
the cooks to cook them. They had turned the roast 
beef to carpet, the potatoes to dough, the coffee to 
bilge-water. Men, used to laborer’s fodder, grew surly 
and mutinous at what was offered them, and flung 
the mess into the ditch. So, now, he sat in his 
musty tent and wondered why he didit; Why and 
Double Why ? 

Besides, he had quarreled with Her. She was 
going to the seaside, and had asked him to spend 
his vacation there. When he had mentioned his 
tour of camp duty her wrath had flared till she 
had threatened to break the engagement. 

He could see her now. Probably there was no rain 
where she was, and the sunlight was flashing on the 





The Story of a Man and His Mother 
By Rupert Hughes 


surf that curled around her. She was probably holding the 
hand of Tom Denison and shrieking with laughter as some 
magnificent breaker smothered them in creamy froth. 

At night there would be a full moon, and she and 
Denison would doubtless sit together on the sand and 
look out over the frosted sea-silver of the waves. Their 
thoughts would grow moony, of course; Denison would 
probably forget the ring on her finger and would presume, 
would dare, to—Blanchard jabbed the knife into the turf 
savagely and wondered why he was Here, instead of There. 

He remembered his boyhood dreams of soldiery. He 
had planned to be a Napoleon. He had bowled over the 
leaden troops of the enemy and charged the pasteboard 
ramparts with the élan of a Mad Anthony Wayne. In 
the winter every snow fort was Sebastopol to him and a 
vacant lot was all Crimea. 

The love of scientific slaughter had not left him as he 
grew up. He was easy prey to the blandishments of an 
officer in one of the State regiments. His mother had 
opposed his enlistment with more zeal than the matter 
seemed to warrant. But his mother was the most unrea- 
sonable of all unreasonable women. He often wondered 
that he loved her in spite of her hopeless lack of logic. It 
was just instinct, he supposed. 

She was a woman who had always been good as gold. 
And that was just instinct, too, he supposed, for he had 
never known her to do a right thing because it was right. 
She did it because she wanted to and couldn’t help it, and 
it just happened to be right. 

‘*On general principles” meant nothing to her. He used 
to grow impatient of her want of the admirable qualities. 





There was but One Cup of Coffee to Pour 


Lally, 





Yet, when he compared the deeds of other men’s 
mothers to those of his mother, they seemed to 
be lacking and she towered above them all. 

People said, and he knew, that, when he and his 

brothers and sisters had been ill, she had nursed them 

with a fanatic devotion. For fifty or sixty hours at a 
time she would go without sleep. The presence of a 
trained nurse made no difference. She stayed awake to 
see that the nurse stayed awake. But all of her charges, 
in spite of her care, had died the various deaths that lie 
open to a large family. Sons and daughters, husband, all 
had gone. He alone remained; he and his mother. His 
grief for his dead had been keen, but lost its edge with use, 
like an old knife. She never forgot; never. She always 
went to lay flowers on the mounds that remembered them; 
whenever she used the name of one of her lost flock the 
tears welled to her lashes. 

She was sheer mother. She had no sense of justice 
where her own children were concerned with other people’s 
children. Her own were always right. If her boy broke 
Mrs. Griffin’s window—weil, the windows ought not to 
have been left so near the street as a temptation. People 
ought not to have put such brittle glass in their windows. 
Besides, everybody knew that Mrs. Griffin’s brother-in- 
law had to pay her husband’s shortage at the bank, and, 
if Mrs. Griffin made such a big fuss about a little thing 
like a shattered window she would tell something else that 
she knew. 

Mrs. Blanchard protected her young as a she-wolf hers, 
without waiting to balance justice or consider the general 
good. That was something of the soldier’s creed: once 
given a charge to keep or a cause to defend, lay aside all 
codes and win at any cost, by any means. Yet, soldier 
that she was in this, she made bitter opposition to her 
son’s soldiering. He had explained that it was his duty 
to join the National Guard, and she only sniffed at it. 
Think of having a mother who sniffed at the sacred 
word ‘‘Duty!” It was worse than Falstaff arguing 
away ‘‘ Honor.” 

But Blanchard sighed patiently and said: 

‘‘Well, if you don’t believe it’s my duty then it’s 
my ambition.” 

‘‘Isn’t it strange,” she mused aloud, ‘‘that a 
woman like me should have a son with military 
ambitions? You have never known war, my boy. 
I lived through the Rebellion. I kissed the man I 
loved good-by. I heard him say that it was only to 
be a little three-months’ picnic, and the Rebels would 
beg to be forgiven. But I believed the worst. 
When he left I cried so hard that all my family 
were ashamed of me, and he —even he —at that time 
of all!—reproached me—for loving him so much! 
He contrasted me with the other girls. They were 
smiling and brave, with just enough tears to brighten 
their eyes. He was angry when he kissed me good- 
by. He tore my hands away and left me. He called 
mea poltroon, and Iwas one. When his company 
marched off my eyes were so filled with tears that I 
could only see the muskets. They went slanting 
along like black rain. I never see the rain now 
without thinking of an army marching away from 
home. I didn’t see him march away, and I never 
saw him come back.” 

‘‘T always thought father was your first love,”’ 
said Blanchard, dazed at the possibility of any- 
thing else. 

‘‘A woman’s husband is not often her first love, 
said the mother, with a strange smile. 

Blanchard tried to escape the thought. ‘‘Well, 
anyway, it was glorious—for that man—to have 
been killed in battle, fighting for his country.” 








‘So few soldiers die that way,” she answered grimly. - 


‘‘The man I Joved never saw a battle; the second week in 
camp hé died of dysentery.” 

There was a bitter silence; then she hurried past this 
graveyard of romance: 

‘The war went on and on. It semed we had known 
nothing else. President Lincoln issued proclamation after 
proclamation. There was draft after draft. It was one 
long procession of men and boys going away or coming 
back. And, if.they came back, they were shattered and 
wounded and wrecked by typhoid and malaria and bullets 
and shrapnel and bayonets. 

‘‘Everybody went to church, and everybody was in 
mourning for somebody.. Everybody wore black. Life 
seemed to be a matter of reading newspapers, talking war, 
making lint and bandages, calling on bereaved neighbors, 
watching troops go by and sick soldiers come home. 
There was such an everlasting drain on your sympathy 
that it was finally exhausted. The most tender hearts had 
run out of suffering; we had no more pity. If a woman 
came screaming into the yard with the news that her hus- 
band or brother or lover was killed in a battle, we 
just wished she would go home and mind her own 
business. We women used to say, ‘Why do we 
fight the South? What do we want with it? In 
Heaven’s name, why don’t we let it go?’ That’s 
what war meant to me, my boy. I don’t want 
to see another. I couldn’t endure a war with one 
of my own children fighting.” 

But a woman’s fears and tears are like water 
on lime; they only slake a man’s resolve. The 
man Mrs. Blanchard had loved was dust in a 
trench. And, now, her son was a man, determined 
to go the same way. She fought his enlistment ~ 
bitterly, but he had his own way, assons do. For, 
if mothers were listened to, how many exploring 
expeditions, sea-voyages, treasure-hunts, polar 
argosies would there be? And as for wars, what 
does every army march into battle upon but a field 
paved with mothers’ hearts, heel-marked, hoof- 
trodden? Yet always there is an army marching 
somewhere. 

Still, it seemed a tame enough affair for Blanch- 
ard to join the Guard, hardly more than going to 
a club or a night school. To Mrs. Blanchard, 
however, it was full of omen from that evening 
when he first wore home the uniform of a private 
to the distant occasion when she first saw him 
with shoulder-straps. As a commissioned officer 
he became involved in the innumerable details of 
regimental administration. Nearly every evening 
must be spent in tracking some possible recruit, 
entertaining him and alluring him till he could be 
* eajoled into taking the oath of enlistment. There 
was almost always something going on at the 
armory: company nights, headquarters nights, 
special drills, reviews, dances, athletic games, 
committee meetings, exchanges of visits with 
other regiments. 

He neglected his business, spent too much 
money. He resigned a promising position because 
it gave him so little freedom for his visits to the 
rifie range where he practiced shooting; for he 
had risen from marksman to sharpshooter, to 
expert. His record had brought him an invitation 
to join the regimental rifle team. More practice 
days, travel to other States. All his thoughts had 
one focus. 

Blanchard was thinking of these things as he 
sat in his tent, weary of the eternal rain. Almost 
for the first time he felt the futility of his career, 
the vanity of his fuss and feathers, the tinkling emptiness 
of tin-soldiering. He sat and dugin the mud. His mouth 
was full of mud, and he muttered ‘‘Why?”’ till the word 
tasted like a curse. 

In disgust he flung away the knife, untied the flap of his 
tent and looked out. The floor of heaven seemed to have 
split open like the bottom’of a tub. Through the spill 
the row of conical tents of the soldiers looked like drenched 
toadstools. Oustide one of the tents two naked figures 
were dancing, deepening with spades the flooded trenches, 
guttering the water away to save the bedsacks within. 

As he leaned against the front tent-pole and glowered 
the rain stopped with a silence abrupt and ponderous as a 
noise. All the sky seemed to have been poured dry. 
Before long the blue slipped through the drab. The sun 
came in, its rays stinging like wet rattan. 

All afternoon the heat worked on the wet ground and 
what moisture was not sucked upward was drawn away 
downward by the avid soil. It was dry enough for evening 
parade. The companies drew up in their streets, then 
issued. The battalions were formed in line, dressed, pre- 
sented to their majors, and the regiment was turned over 
to its colonel. The other regiment marched in from its 
ground. The two were brigaded, presented, brought to 
parade rest. 

The cry, ‘‘Sound off!” came eerily across the field. The 
band marched out spick and span behind its pompous 
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“Wait, Mother, Please. When 
I've Told You You May 
Not Want to Kiss Me” 
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drum-major. ~It paced withmajestic leisure along the front: 


of the brigadé, then countermarched and came slowly 
back, watched by a.fascinated army that turned only its 
eyeballs furtively. Any one who moved his head or shifted 
a sleepy foot or lifted hand to a madly-tickling nose was 
called back to rigidity by a growl from the rear. The 
music at last finished its parade, disappeared to its place 
on the right flank; the bugles proclaimed ‘‘Taps”’ in long, 
dying wails of strange poetry. 

The sunset cannon roared. The valley clattered with 
echo on echo. Then the great horns solemnly propounded 
‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.” The flag came down delib- 
erately on smooth halyards from the peak where the first 
star of evening seemed to take its place. 

And now he knew Why. The Why of his sacrifice to duty 
was this hush of patriotism, this reverence before the altar 
of the Flag, with the Soul of one’s own people abroad in the 
air likea Presence. War wasreligion. To fight was to pray. 
Such experiences renewed him as they renewed the other 
soldiers, making poets and priests of them all. And so 
the week went in alternation of disgust and of exaltation. 
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Shortly after their return to town Blanchard’s captain 
decided that he could not serve both his business and his 
brass buttons. He resigned. Blanchard and the first 
lieutenant had a bitter campaign for the vacancy. 
Blanchard won. 

Soon after he received his new commission a strike 
broke out. Riots followed. Police were overpowered, 
deputies put to flight, heads broken, public works threat- 
ened with destruction. Blanchard’s regiment was called 
upon. His heart thrilled at the long-sought opportunity. 
But the sight of the troops quieted the strikers. A few 
men had their skulls laid bare with brickbats from afar. 
A number of soldiers suffered from wet feet, sickness and 
mosquito bites. And that was all. Blanchard had not 
even come within telescope range of danger. He went 
back to his frightened mother and his muddled office 
affairs. 

There was the girl, of course, a beautiful girl, a girl he 
loved almost as much as his military ambition—almost. 
She grew sick of his unceasing talk of the one subject. 
She wanted him to talk a little about her. 

Besides, it seemed that all the dances, theatre-parties, 
receptions she wanted him to take her to, fell on nights 
when something happened at the armory. On nearly 
every holiday there was a parade. He spent his vacation 
at camp and the rifle range. 

One night she turned on him and said: 





November 2, 1907 


‘*You’ve got to choose between me and your regiment. 
You've just got to resign me or it.” 

The choice was bitter but inevitable. After that he 
took up with no other girl. He enlisted in the Grand Army 
of Bachelorhood. Later her engagement to Denison was 
announced—to Tom Denison, whose devotion to business 
was making him rich. Eventually they were married. 

And all that Blanchard had for his sacrifices was the 
glimmer of shoulder-straps, the pleasing clamor of his 
sword-buckles on his seabbard, the little ladders of a bronze 
medal or two swinging on his breast. ° ; ; 

The years passed. ‘In time he found himself a major 
with fewer drills and a horse to ride. To the little orchestra 
of his accoutrement was added the unutterable music of 
jingling spurs, the thwack-thwack of a sabre against the 
flank of a glossy horse. The gray-was stealing into Blanch- 
ard’s hair when he was promoted lieutenant-colonel. And 
still no war, no sign of war. 

Grizzle-haired son laughed at white-haired mother. 

‘‘Do you remember how afraid you were to have me join 
the Guard? It has been as safe as life insurance.” 

She smiled shamefacedly: ‘‘It was my love that 
made me foolish.” 

The very next morning came a portent of war. 
There was a stillness in the air, a cloud the size of 
a man’s hand, an international flurry across two 
nations. Diplomats were sent scudding home, 
newspapers went rabid with hydrophobic frenzies, 
lies, bigotries. Americans remembered only their 
own good deeds, forgetting the scandals, coward- 
ices, treacheries, defeats that have never failed to 
sully the escutcheon. Of the enemy they remem- 
bered nothing else but evil, forgetting his glories 
and braveries, magnifying his failures. 


Si | The first threat struck such panic into the heart 
a of Mrs. Blanchard that the final shock of the 


ultimatum found her numb.. But her son hurried 
home and shouted up to her: 

‘‘It’s come, mother. War at last! My chance! 
All my work and training are going to count for 
something. Tin soldier, eh? I'll show ’em!” 

He ran up the stairs boyishly, three steps at a 
stride. He saw her at the top with her eyes closed; 
she groped, swayed, fell. 

Her light weight almost carried him off his feet, 
but he clutched the banister with one hand and 
i saved himself and her. He lifted her in his arms 
and laid her on her own bed. Her white face was 

weak and pitiful in its white hair. She was older 
than he had ever realized. 
{ As he chafed her wrists he remembered what 
i she had told him of her youth—her terror, her 
protest when her lover had gone to war. He 
foresaw such another ordeal for himself. She was 
a young girl then; now, her age would make her 
anguish terrible. 
i Before she opened her eyes she began to plead 
i with him. His hands were drenched with her 
tears. She clung to him like a child mad with 
nightmare. 

‘‘They called me a poltroon,” she sobbed. ‘‘I 
wasone. Iamnow. IlostthemanIloved. And 
now, my only son is going to war. Oh, if you 
don’t hate me, stay home! If I have ever done 

i anything for you, do this for me! If I have ever 

i given up anything for you, give up this for me! 
You are my only child, all I have; don’t kill me 
again. I ought to have died long ago, but I can’t 
stand another war. You oughtn’t to take away 
the last thing on earth from your mother—your 
poor, old, helpless mother.” 

To save himself from sympathy he took refuge in anger. 
He was rough with her, rebuked her, scolded her. And 
she remembered how her young lover turned on her. An 
old rusty nail stirred in her heart. She ceased to plead, 
begged him to leave her alone. He was glad to go. 

The next morning at breakfast she stared at him across 
the table with dull eyes that already said farewell, and the 
cup rattled in her hands. as she poured for him. She 
murmured : 

‘‘T sha’n’t be fixing your coffee for you many more times, 
shall I?” Then she broke down again. He said to her 
with some sternness: 

‘‘Why aren’t you like the Spartan mother? —the one who 
told her son to come back either with his shield or on it?” 

She answered feebly: ‘‘Would you really want me to be 
a brute like that woman, and say to you, ‘Come home a 
hero or come home—dead’? That woman cared more for 
what her neighbors said than for her son’s life. But I don’t 
mind what the whole world says or thinks; I want my boy 
to live and to be near me.” 

Blanchard rose impatiently, his heart full once more of 
the wonder at his mother’s incompetence to grasp large 
principles. He kissed her perfunctorily and hurried to the 
armory. There he learned that the colonel of his regiment 
was to be made a brigadier. Blanchard, without much 
politics, secured his place and the final authority over the 
armory, the troops—everything. 
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“They Called Me a Poltroon,” She Sobbed 


God had saved this glory for him and postponed oppor- 
tunity till it was in full fruit. He was to go forth to battle 
on a warhorse at the head of a thousand men. 

The endless details of recruiting, recording, outfitting, 

drilling kept him absorbed till that morning dawned when 
his army was to receive from his lips its ‘‘ Forward, march!” 
He had lain awake all that night, and he was standing at 
his window when the sun rose like an uplifted silver shield. 
Something in the majesty of that dawn brought him down 
to his knees like an old-time knight finishing his vigil-at- 
arms. 
There his mother found him as she stole from her bed 
and tiptoed into the room—on her ancient errand —to see 
if he were covered, lest the morning wind chill him. She 
stared at him; kneeling, closed the door silently, tottered 
to her room and fell on her own knees. And the two 
warring prayers went up together. 

Blanchard rose from his unaccustomed posture and, 
fearing the last scene with his mother, wrote her a tender, 
little good-by, slipped it under her door and fled. Still at 
her prayers she did not hear the rustle of his note scraping 
across the sill. When she found it and read its awkward 
phrases she saw only the better side of his fear and pressed 
the message to her wan lips. At breakfast there was but 
one cup of coffee to pour—and an empty chair to face. 
She had no mother, no father, no lover, no husband, no 
child, no youth, no beauty, no future. She had nothing. 

Her son at his armory had everything to think of but 
her. Her own money would provide for her; her old 
servant would take care of her. He had his army to lead, 
his harvest to get in and his country to save. 

He found his men that morning as zealous and as impor- 
tant as he was. They were busy as a tribe of bees about 
to swarm. 

When the last canteen was inspected and the last blan- 


‘ket roll slung in place the Assembly sounded. The lines 


were formed. The important adjutant nodded to the field 
music. The regiment issued from the arched doorway. 
The clerks and laborers, brokers and barkeepers, scholars 
and toughs were a patriot army, a host with banners. 

The streets were a human stucco of heads, no longer 
grinning at the silly militia, but cheering the saviors of the 
nation. Colonel Blanchard, riding at the head of his staff, 
looked up to one window and saw Mrs. Denison gazing 
down at him. Her husband was at her side—a mere busi- 
ness man, a stay-at-home. He was gnawing his mustache, 
and there was a flush on the woman’s face that added a 
new exultance to Blanchard’s triumph. 

At his office window he saw his mother. She was staring 
down at him. He waved at her and smiled with a sudden 
rush of love. But she could not see him. Her eyes were a 
biur of brine. She watched a mirage drifting by with 
bloodthirsty music to an ambush of disaster. Her son 
and his cohort dwindled into the distance till the pulse- 
beat of the drums was a little throb in the air. Then 
silence. The crowds melted away. The trucks and han- 
soms resumed the streets. The roar of every-day began. 
The city went back to its business; the mother to a 
mother’s trade, waiting—for what?—in a home that had 
become simply a house, where everything was relics. 

She had the newspapers for company now. Her neigh- 
bors seemed to misunderstand her or to irritate her with 
talk of pride, when all she could entertain was fear. She 
underwent the same ordeal as in Civil War time, only now 
it was flesh of her flesh that had gone into danger. 

And there were ten newspapers now to the one of that 
time, and all more rabid with alarm. Huge black letters 












or scarlet head- 
lines startled. her 
from afar. The 
nights were made 
hideous by brass- 
throated news- 
fakirs howling 
their wares. Only 
the harrowing 
rumors were given 
big space; con- 
tradictions and 
reassurances were 
ignored or relega- 
ted to small type. 

During the first weeks the col- 
umns were full of stories of the foul 
rations, the chaos of the armies, the 
political misfits, the muddled com- 
missaries, the hungry troops, the 
epidemics of typhoid. General In- 
efficiency was in command as usual, 
with Graft and Politics as aides. 

Colonel Blanchard’s letters to 
his mother were few and brief, but 
always cheerful, and he always 
added, ‘‘Don’t worry, mother.” It 
is easy for a son to write ‘‘Don’t 
‘ worry, mother.” 

} Then the extras began to pass her 

j windows with such headlines as these: 

‘‘Transports Sail,” ‘‘Storm at Sea Sinks 

Ships,” ‘‘Troops Land,” ‘‘U. S. Troops 
Ambuscaded,”’ ‘‘Our Dead Soldiers Mutilated.” 

One day a newsboy ran up her steps and thrust into her 
hand a paper with this enormous legend: ‘‘Colonel 
Blanchard Killed.” She paid five cents for that news. 

The boy took her money and dashed on, hooting the 
morsel of rumor. Next day there was a contradiction in 
small type. But the mother had had that night to get 
through. 

Another day the headlines read: ‘‘GREAT BATTLE 
RAGING.” The next day: ‘‘U. S. VICTORY.” And 
that evening she saw: ‘‘OUR CITY REGIMENT SHOWS 
WHITE FEATHER.” 

Only one paper printed this horrible story. A howl of 
disbelief went up from the whole State. The other papers 
printed news of opposite effect, extolling the heroism of 
the city troops and of Colonel Blanchard. A list of the 
dead and wounded, which arrived later, was cited to prove 
that the regiment had borne its share of the expense of 
victory. The offending paper ate its own words and 
discharged its war correspondent. 

To the surprise of all nations this one battle exhausted 
the enemy. The shock of troops was over and there 
ensued the bookkeeper business of surrender, of protocols, 
of treaties. While the diplomats conversed a fever 
began to decimate the army. Fathers and friends 
of Colonel Blanchard’s men exerted all their in- 
fluence to rescue the city’s pride from the plague, 
and, finally, the regiment was ordered home. 

Once more the city’s streets were banked with 
people. Not so many soldiers came back as went 
away. The returners marched more slowly. They 
had gone into danger at the quickstep. They came 
out with the leisure of weariness and experience. 
Their faces were the faces of men who had seen 
death at work, men who had learned what it is to 
leave a tentmate in a foreign ditch. That kind of 
scholarship chisels the meanest face into a dignity. 

These home-come troops were gaunt and shabby. 
They straggled and stared around, waved and 
shouted answers to people in the mob, reached out 
and clutched hands or linked arms with old friends. 





They looked tired; their gladness was the joy of c 


worn-out prodigals. A line of carriages followed 
the diminished battalions, carrying the sick vet- 
erans who were too weak to march. 

The city received its own with cheers that had 
a sob in them. Mrs. Blanchard, leaning far out 
from a window, saw the colonel riding at the head 
of his men. He was her boy. Her pride surged 
up. A woman ran out into the street, clutched his 
hand and kissed it. She was somebody’s mother, 
and Colonel Blanchard had brought him safe home. 
But the colonel looked after her in bewilderment 
as she disappeared again in the crowd. 

He had almost passed the window where his 
mother waited before he remembered. Then he 
looked up quickly. He caught off his hat and 
smiled at her. She saw something in his smile that 
snuffed out the flame of her joy. It seemed to her 
that his smile was the grimace of a wretch under 
the thumbscrews. 

When the laggard regiment had ambled past, Mrs. 
Blanchard hurried out and took a carriage to her 
home against her son’s return. She had hours to 
wait. At last she saw him come along the street. 


He was in civilian’s clothes—in the old suit he had left at 
the armory —a different man from the warrior chief. She 
held the door open and he walked into her arms. She 
stood on tiptoe to kiss him. He turned his head away, 
unclasped her thin fingers, and said, in a peevish voice: 

‘‘Wait, mother, please. Before you kiss me I want to 
tell you something. When I’ve told you you may not want 
to kiss me; you may stop loving me.” 

‘‘Do you suppose anything could make me do that!” 
she answered meekly. Then her joy returned upon her, 
and she cried: 

‘*But, anyway, we can kneel and thank God for bringing 
you safe home again.” 

Again he refused her arm, saying: ‘‘ Let that wait, too. 
I’m not sure that we have anything to thank God for.” ~ 

She looked at him with such hurt that he turned aside 
to escape her: 

‘I’ve got a letter to write, mother, before I begin to 
talk. Do you mind waiting?” 

Her answer stuck in her throat. She dropped into a 
chair and watched him at his desk. He searched out a 
sheet of regimental paper and wrote with care and fermal- 
ity, re-read the letter, folded it precisely, sealed it and 
addressed a long envelope. He got to his feet as if his 
weight were double, went out of the house, posted the 
letter at the corner and turned back. 

As he came down the street people stopped him, wrung 
his hand, clapped him on the shoulder, called to him from 
windows. He seemed to take little pleasure in their wel- 
come. He came up the steps heavily, clinging to the 
balustrade. Watching from the window his mother real- 
ized that her son was an old man. Then how doubly old 
was she? 

She opened the door again, solemnly this time. He 
led her to a chair, sat next to her, took her hands in both 
of his, and, after much struggling for words, began: 

‘‘And now, mother, listen. It’s too bad that you had to 
live to hear this—but, well—we sons begin life by tearing 
our mother’s hearts to pieces, don’t we?” 

‘‘That’s a pain no mother ever regrets.” 

He pressed her lean hands hard, and went on: ‘‘I want 
to tell you about the war, mother—the truth about it. 
You'll see it in all the papers ina few days. But I must tell 
you first. You've read nearly everything that happened 
up to our landing in the enemy’s country. I was on fire 
with ambition and happiness. I giggled like a boy in 
church when he sees something funny during the long 
prayer. I had all I could do to keep from laughing when I 
gave thecommands. As I stood on shore and watched my 
men come in over the waves I could hardly wait till the 
last boatload was in the line and the rations and ammuni- 
tion packed. 

‘‘Then we started to march inland, and the sun began 
onus. It scorched likea burning-glass. The air was close 
as atunnel. It sweat all the starch out of me. I didn’t 
feel like laughing any more. The men threw off their 
coats, then their shirts. I 
couldn’t dothat. Besides, I 
had ordered my horse and 
the horses of my staff to be 
used to carry extra ammu- 
nition; so I walked. 

‘‘Tn the distance we heard 
musket-fire. Itsounded like 
a couple of men beating a 
carpet. We hurried along 
(Continued on Page 28) 











He Hid His Twisted Features in 
the Crook of His Elbow 
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Slumming Among the Four 





make a slumming tour among our Four Hundred. 

It was doubtless the social experiences of Mr. 
Croker, and his relation of perils passed and wonders seen, 
that kindled my ambition. It was six years ago. For 
one evening only had the Chief of Tammany plunged into 
the wilds of ‘‘High Society.”” He frankly confessed that, 
alone, he would never have possessed the courage, even if 
he had owned what expert social knowledge was demanded 
for the trip; but Chauncey Depew and Perry Belmont— 
single gentlemen, then—covenanted to act as his Buffalo 
Bill and California Joe, and stand by his side in all the 
more dangerous passes. 

When he told me of his wanderings Mr. Croker wore the 
self-gratulatory, wonder-bitten air of him who has touched 
strange shores, witnessed marvels, encountered mysteries. 
Hisrecital of his adventures was brief and somewhat broken. 

‘‘There were twenty of them,” said Mr. Croker, sinking 
his voice and catching his breath, like one who has been 


badly frightened. 
ac 


f=: long I had nourished a desire, almost a design, to 


As nearly as I 
might judge from 








his report, the 
twenty were clad in 
frocks of the—to 
quote an eminent 
society editress — 


more-and-I-am- 
free’ variety, and 
this had filled him 
with dismay. How- 
ever, he drew 
courage from the 
undaunted de- 
meanor of his 
guides, and faced 
the fearful twenty, 
in their war-paint, 
with fortitude. 

“Tt wasas though 
Iwasa kindof asight 
to them,” he ex- 
plained, “‘and they 
got meinto a corner 
and asked me ques- 
tions. Of course, 
they were just as 
much of a sight to 
me, only they didn’t 
know it. They 
asked me about pol- 
itics, and I told 
them they ought to 
come down to Tam- 
many Hall and see 
how we ran things. 
They said they 
would. I took a 
pretty one in to 
dinner. I don’t 
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remember her name; but she was 
young, and acted likeagirl. And d 
I thought she was a girl, until SA 

Depew told me she’d been married Vy 
twice. Her first husband was no he 

good; he drank like a fish, and 
she got a divorce and married 
another. I’d have thought she had 
had enough of getting married; 
but you see they don’t have any- 
thing else to do, so she thought 
she’d try it again. Anyway, she 
was a bright, smart woman, and a pretty woman, too.” 

‘Did you meet her husband ?— either of them?’’ I asked. 

“‘T must have met the second one, for Depew said he 
was there. But I can’t pick him out nowin my mind. I 
can tell you one thing, though”—and here Mr. Croker 
wore the manner of an Audubon chronicling a great though 
newly-discovered truth in natural history—‘‘I can tell 
you one thing: the women know more than the men. 
Any one of the women would make a good ‘district 
leader’ of Tammany Hall. The men act kind of 
weak, and don’t know much. The women are ’way 
ahead of them; they’re right up on the bit. They 
ask all sorts of questions, and understand what you 
say. The men just look at you, and never know 
what you’re talking about. What do you suppose 
is the reason of that?” 

This query I dodged. I was not without a theory; 
but it would have taken too long in its statement 
and opened a discussion too wide. 

Doubtless, as I’ve said, it was Mr. Croker’s story 
of his adventures which inspired me with the 
notion of aslumming invasion of the Four Hundred 
—that and the observations of Henry Watterson, 
given later by that great Kentuckian to the press. 
It was not, however, until within the year that, 
for reasons sociological and scientific, I moved in 
the enterprise. 

When resolution had crystallized I looked about 
fora pilot. Thosejwho go slumming in the East Side 
are guided in their explorations by one Chuck 
Connors. This worthy man shows them the joss- 
house, the chop-suey joints, the opium dens, Steve 
Brodie’s, Biggy Donovan’s, and the Five Points 
Association. By the same token, my purposes re- 
quired a Chuck Connors of the Four Hundred. 

Fate favored me; I blundered upon the very man. 
He was what the papers call a “‘clubman”’; which, 
as I understand, jis a rich, idle, bibulous, middle- 
aged, bachelor male of the Four Hundred. 

The clubman and I made a date to meet at 
Sherry’s. 

At four o’clock the clubman arrived, a trifle red 
and weary about ‘the eyes. Under his patronage 
I went socially about and met the [Four Hundred, 
severally and collectively. I examined into their 
habits, as expressed at luncheons, dinners, operas, 
balls, barn-dances, horse-shows, tea-battles, yacht- 
races, and bridge-whist fights. I followed them to 
Newport, tracked them back to town, was hot on 
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their trail when they made for 
the country. 

In the gross, they recalled 
Kipling’s Bandar-log, which, 
according to old Kaa, were 
‘*chattering foolish, vain— 
vain, foolish chattering. They 
grow tired of thenuts they pick, 
and throw them’ down. They 
carry a branch all day, meaning 
to do great things with it, and 
then they snap it in two.” Or 
which, according to old Baloo, ‘“‘boast and chatter and 
pretend that they are a great people, about to do great 
affairs in the jungle; but the falling of a nut turns their 
minds to laughter, and all is forgotten. Their desire, if 
they have any fixed desire, is to be noticed.” 

Let me condense my discoveries. The great mark of 
the Four Hundred is that, although it has houses, it 
has no homes. It is essentially a tribe of nomads; as 
much so as any tribe of Cheyennes, driving their ponies 
and dragging their lodge-poles up and down the ancestral 
creek, camping here, camping there, dwelling nowhere. 
Town three months, country three months, Newport three 
months, country again three months; and then back to 
town to begin the year again—such is the annual pro- 
gram of the Four Hundred. 

Only the children of the very rich are natural-born 
members of the set. Those who began poor, and, by this 
or that device, have waxed rich, are never more than 
honorary members. The active participation of such in 
tribal matters is discouraged. Their province is to pay 
their children’s bills, provide the money for their bridge- 
whist, and finance them through kindred employments. 
When a grubbing parent seeks to go beyond this he is 
snubbed. 

There have been exceptions to this latter icy rule. A 
rich man, who had made his own money, and was therefore 
vulgar, has been known to bear the whole expense of some 
plaything required in the life of the Four Hundred—a 
kennel of hounds, for example. In such case, though not 
welcomed, he has been tolerated. 

Such occasional concessions are due to this: the most 
emphatic trait of the simon-pure male of the Four Hun- 
dred is stinginess. He clings to his dollars like ivy to a 
wall—which is understandable, when one remembers that, 
although money is as the throbbing heart of his being, he 
has no knowledge of how money is made. Also, he would 
be a vulgarian if he had. 

This money-ignorance teaches the male of the Four 
Hundred to be miserly. Once he’s broke, he’s lost; the 
Four Hundred, which knew him, would know him no more 
forever. It would pass by him like the Levite, on the other 
side of the way. Savants have noted the same trait in 
other animals. The pack drives out the wounded wolf 
when it doesn’t devour him; the herd withdraws from 
the wounded buck when it doesn’t gore him to death. So 
fares it with the male of the Four Hundred when stricken 
to the heart financially. 

I told the clubman that turning one’s back on one’s 
friend in trouble was heartless. 


‘‘But you don’t understand,” he expostulated; ‘‘you 
don’t—really! You can’t live our kind of a life without 
money—don’t you know? Therefore, I’d no more think 
of asking a man to meet me socially after he’d lost his 
money than I’d think of asking him to go walking with 
me after he’d lost his legs. In either case he couldn’t.” 

There is, aside from their camp-making and camp- 
breaking, much of similarity between the Four Hundred 
and our savages of the plains. Both so much resemble the 
lilies of the field that they toil not, neither do they spin. 
Neither engages in anything that requires an effort of the 
intelligence. The lives of both are wholly physical, never 
mental. They sleep, eat, drink, dress, paint, put on their 
feathers, gossip, gamble, race horses, and embark in divers 
other time-killing employments, which involve hand, 
foot, eye, ear, but never involve brains. Also, the institu- 
tion of the squaw-man is as common to the Four 
Hundred as to the savage, and one may marry into the 
tribe. There the likeness ceases; for the Indian is never 
petty, never mean, never slanderous, never mendacious, 
and fails not to bestride a wounded fellow down, and 
either save him or die fighting. 

Particularly, I considered the female of the Four 
Hundred. She is, for one thing, the ruling influence; the 
males come and go by her commands. These latter are 
members, or are not members, of the tribe as she decides. 
She takes them in, or casts them out, at will. She has 
more force, more wit, more genius for decision than has 
the male. Often she is larger physically, and in every 
way vastly more formidable. 

The female’s education—I speak now of ones born to 
the Four Hundred, and not of interlopers or exotics, who 
have wedded, or crept, or broken into the caste—has but 
one purpose: her “social position.”” As to the latter 
phrase, I tried to come by some clear definition, but failed. 
Its meaning must be left to the reader. The female 
speaks French and English, both badly. 


Matrimony Among the F~ur Hundred 


HE female is modest, but her modesty is under control. 

It is not good form to be of too restless a modesty. 

Even a little dash of misplaced modesty might embarrass a 

parlorful of people. Wherefore, the female cultivates a 

moral hardihood that, while it admits of defeat, does not 
yield to any stampede of the sensibilities. 

With her eye on her “‘social position,”’ the female’s first 
aim is to marry. Also, she shows, with the German, that 
‘the female selects.’’ Looking about, and advised therein 
by other females of her silken set, she decides upon some 
male of her species. The male perceives the honor thus 
done him. Accustomed as he is to act upon the sug- 
gestion of the superior mind, he thereupon meekly offers 
his hand. No male of the Four Hundred may avoid his 
Fate. Seeing himself selected by some female, he never 
goes to war with his destiny. 

There is this, however, about the matrimonial ventures 
of the female which is hard to understand: almost in- 
variably she begins by marrying the wrong man. Later, 
to be sure, she weds the right one. It is possible that 
every female, whether of the Four Hundred or of a less 
exalted species, bursts into wedlock on the arm of the 
wrong man. A commoner clay, busy about her children 
and engaged, with her husband, in saving the household 
from the fangs of the wolf, might not own the leisure to 
discover that her mate was a matrimonial misfit. Wholly 
involved with the problem of living, the common female 
and her husband might go on ignorantly loving one 
another until death doth them part. Such error is not 
open to the female of the Four Hundred. She has no 
household duties. This leaves her free to uncover what 
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disabling defects abide with the husband she has so 
inadvertently espoused, however deeply or cunningly they 
lie buried. Being laid bare to her eyes, she is never so 
weak astocondone them. She sets her sisters everywhere 
a stern example: she gets a divorce—and alimony—and 
then she marries again. 

No, the defective husband is not altogether lost. Being 
cut adrift, he tosses about on the billows of grass-widow- 
erhood for a space. Then some other female selects him; 
and, thereupon, he submissively and gratefully leads her 
to the altar. 

It is to be feared that I treat these dulcet questions 
coldly, and too much after a commonplace manner. 
Coming, as I do, from another caste, I may only discuss 
the male, as well as the female, of the Four Hundred, 
from the callous, unsympathetic standpoint of a looker-on. 
With a society modeled in all respects upon the Court of 
the Second Charles, the situation will never receive ade- 
quate treatment until some Hamilton takes up his pen to 
write another Grammont’s Memoirs. 

Speaking of marriage, the clubman explained that all 
females of the Four Hundred leveled their primary efforts 
at the nobility of England. Failing England’s, then that 
of France or Russia or Italy might do. Never, while duke 
or earl or count remained on the matrimonial bargain 
counter, would the female prove so unjust to herself as to 
look among males native-born of her species. 


After the Dogs the Children 


NCE married, the female of the Four Hundred some- 
times has children and always has dogs. The dogs 
range from spaniels to Skyes; the children are of the com- 
mon human-being sort. Nurses are provided for the 
children. As to the dogs, the female looks after their 
delicate up-bringing herself. The clubman took me to a 
house where the female held a poodle in her lap through- 
out our stay of two hours. She had a baby somewhere. 
It made its formal début, at one crisis, in the arms of its 
nurse, and remained one minute. We went to another 
house, where the dogs and the children were all grown up, 
and the female had been married to her second husband 
fifteen years. We lunched at this house. Two or three 
females rushed in, unexpectedly, and sat down at the 
lunch-table, wearing hatsand wraps. I learned —by the 
clubman’s whispered word—that this, too, “‘was good 
form.’”’ The females, about lunchtime, descend upon one 
another like a pan of milk from a top shelf; it’s ‘‘ the thing 
to do.” They are received with a gale of joyous chatter. 
After lunch we climbed to the drawing-room on the 
floor above. Coffee followed us, and those who didn’t 
drink coffee drank whisky of Scottish emanation. Also, 
we smoked; the females cigarettes, the males cigars or 
cigarettes. 

Conversation was rippling and pointed. 

“‘Come here, Willie!” cried a female on a sofa to a 
female in an armchair. 

The sofa-female was young, and still living with her 
first husband. There were signs, however, that this 
shameful domestic stagnation would not long insult the 
age. She held a cigarette in one hand and a tall glass of 
Scotch in the other; with these she solaced herself in 
alternation. 

“Willie, come here!” she again cried. 

‘“‘Why?”’ asked the other defensively. She owned 
a husband and an ex-husband, and doubtless a strict 
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etiquette demanded that the one-husband female come 
to her. 

“Want to tell you a story,” explained the female of one 
husband. 

‘Well, tell it,” returned the female of two husbands. 

“Can’t! I’ve got to whisper it.” 

That ended the bicker. Etiquette was waived, the 
female of two did the walking, and the story was whis- 
pered in her eager ear, to a suppressed accompaniment of 
screams and giggles. 

The clubman took me to a prodigious function; the 
Four Hundred, he said, would gather there in force, and 
might be studied to a best advantage. Retreating to a 
corner I found myself near an aged war-horse of society. 
The war-horse— pardon the term—was a snuffy, little, old 
matron of positive years, whose nose was uplilted with 
scorn, and whose specialty was sarcasm tinctured of 
scandal. To this fine, old femaie of the Four Hundred I 
owe most of the facts which follow. 

The function was in a great house, the property of a 
magnate. He was not present, for he was not of the Four 
Hundred, and didn’t want to be. Also, though the head 
of a big business, he was but the foot of his own family. 
His wife—a splendid specimen of the Four Hundred— 
was the head of the family. Also, it was she who gave 
the function, of which she was architect and impulse. 

By direction of the snuffy, old war-horse, I glanced over 
the array. There were forty flunkies, let us call them, in 
the great hall. The four or five who did the actual work 
of the door were in white silk stockings, plush knee-breeches 
of arterial red, and black velvet coats. The hair of each 
was white with flour enough to feed a poor family a week, 
if worked up into buns. These, the war-horse told me, were 
Mrs. ’s (the author of the festivities) regular servants. 

The thirty-six other flunkies, lounging about in atti- 
tudes more or less statuesque, were hired for the occasion. 
The imported flunkies were clad in court costumes of the 
days of Louis XIV, derived from the property-room of a 
theatre. They were quite courtly, ina tired, highbred way, 
were these heroes of pasteboard and tinsel, and it was as 
well, perhaps, that they wore those costumes of Louis XIV, 
else they might have been mistaken, in their languishings 
and their posings, for real males of the Four Hundred. 





The Game of Dinner-Giving 


a was a dinner, served by Sherry. The dinner 
prompted this bitterness from the war-horse: 

‘“‘When I was a girl,” said the war-horse, as though 
speaking of the days of the Fourth George—‘‘ When I wasa 
girl, if you were asked to dinner it was cooked by the chef 
of the house and served by the butler and his assistants. 
Now, if we give a dinner, we send for Sherry. 

‘**Prepare dinner for fifty,’ we say. 

‘**What shall it cost?’ he asks. 

‘‘We fix the price per plate. On the day of the 
dinner, Sherry backs up his wagons. He brings serv- 
ants, cooks, dishes, plate, everything. He turns out our 
servants and takes possession. He decorates the rooms. 
He spreads the tables with his own linen. He does the 
whole thing. As for ourselves, we no longer give dinners; 
Sherry gives thera. We have lost the use of our hands, and 
have forgotten how to cook.” 

‘*Now, I should think such a system would prove a great 
relief,” I ventured. 

‘Tt has its drawbacks,” said the war-horse. ‘‘ Everybody 
becomes sophisticated. Your friends know a twenty-dollar 
dinner from a fifteen- 
dollar dinner. What 
is the result? If Mrs. 
A. gives a twenty- 
dollar dinner and you 
give a fifteen-dollar 
dinner, they make re- 
marks.” 

Speaking of dinners, 
the clubman told me 
of onegiven bya 
male of the Four mF 
Hundred, whose ‘ 
intelligence was 
circumscribed and 
whose income was 
not. The affectation 
of this personage was 
saddle-horses, and so 
he gave a dinner in the 
saddle. It took him 
years to conceive this 
brilliant idea. In the 
end he developed it, 
and has ever since been 
regarded as a prodigy 
by his intimates. 

There were forty 
horses, ranged horse- 
shoe fashion, noses to 
the centre. The tables 
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were flat boards, fastened to the saddle-horns. The guests 
satin thesaddles. Of course, the horses fidgeted, and would 
move about. There was a deal of ‘‘whoaing!” and starting 
forward and backing up, and bit-champing and head- 
tossing. None the less, the forty guests dined as pleasantly 
and successfully as they would have dined from the top of a 
moving omnibus or the deck of a pilot boat in a head sea. 

The founder of that horse dinner looks back upon it, and 
talks about it, as of the crowning triumph of his career, 
while his fellow-males point to him with envy. 

By giving ear I discovered that the males of the Four 
Hundred permitted their minds to riot only along cer- 
tain informational lines. It is the aristocratical thing to 
know, or seem to know, all about wine. They talk of 
‘laying down” a bin of this or that; or chatter of wine 
that is ‘‘corked” or ‘‘bruised”’; or speak in rapture of a 
certain wine because of its ‘‘dryness.’’ Leaving wine, it is 


good form to know about diamonds and rubies and every. 
form of gewgaw. Coats and waistcoats, too, are highly. 


important, and the males of the Four Hundred make it a 
profound point to know as much asa tailor. Also, to keep 
posted as to the English peerage. 

Besides these high matters of wine and gems and the 
British nobility and that of Europe generally, the 
thoroughly-equipped male of the Four Hundred pretends 
to a knowledge of racing and race-horses, and all forms of 
card gambling. This, with the rest, belongs with what 
one might call polite knowledge. They can perform at 
a German or lead a cotillon; but these latter are accom- 
plishments, and do not come under the head of learning. 
Of books they live in darkness. They go to the opera— 
the Four Hundred—as they go to the horse show, only to 
look and be looked at, chatter and be chattered to, and 
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it was Saturday afternoon and the 

week’s work was nearly done. He 
stopped in the middle of the plantationroad; a white 
field of cotton lay to the left, with Jim’s cabin on the 
rise of a hill beyond it. The mule wore neither saddle 
nor bridle. He spread his legs determinedly —like Fitz- 
James beside the rock that would not fly—and threw one 
ear forward, the other backward in meditative fashion. 
An old gray horse, released from his week of bondage, went 
trotting past, headed for the cool, dim swamp and freedom. 
Half a dozen mules followed him. Jim’s mule twitched 
his tail, not enough to appear undignified, yet it was a 
distinct twitch and the delay annoyed Jim. 

‘Look heah, Bill,” he grumbled to the mule, ‘‘why’n’t 
you go ‘long an’ do what you’s gwine to do? I’m in er 
hurry.” 

The mule humped himself like an angry cat and Jim 
slipped off his neck into a soft clump of sassafras. There 
he sat and laughed at the mule, which capered down the 
road, snorting, his tail high in the air. ‘‘Huh! dat mule’ll 
treat me as kind an’ gentle as er lam’ all endurin’ o’ de 
week jes’ to git er fair chance to throw me every Sat’dy 
evenin’. I reckon dat’s de mos’ fun he gits, an’ I sho’ don’t 
grudge ’im none of it.” 

By this time Bill had caught up with his friends. Jim 
chuckled. 

‘‘Don’t nary one o’ dem mules know whar he’s gwine, 
follerin’ a flea-bit hoss same as er passel o’ niggers trailin’ 


Ake mule had the ‘‘ nigger fidgets,”’ for 
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not at all to hear the music or see the horses. The singing 
and the horses are the pretext; the purpose is to kill 
time, spend money, and put themselves on exhibition 
conventionally. As goes the phrase, so often in the mouth 
of the Four Hundred, ‘‘It is the thing to do.” 

Upstairs was a ballroom, only no one climbed the stairs. 
They took an elevator, which engine was in charge of an 
Irish boy who, like the supernumeraries below, was be- 
wigged and be-velveted and be-rouged after the manner 
of the grand Louis. 

There had been an orchestra at dinner. The strains it 
unbosomed had provoked comments from the war-horse. 

‘‘When I wasa girl,” shesaid, beginning as she did about 
dinner-giving—‘‘ When I wasagirl we used to converseas we 
dined. But, just as we lost; the ability to cook, so, as years 
went on, we became such idiots we couldn’t talk. What is 
theresult? We have to hire fiddlers to make a noise, and 
cover up our mental deficiencies with the Blue Danube.” 

The orchestra, which had saved our mental credit during 
dinner, was already enthroned in the ballroom; in the 
language of Cherry Hill, ‘‘They beat us to it.” For a 
moment I feared we were about to break into a cotillon or 
worse. No such thing; it was a false alarm. A troupe of 
ballet dancers, in fluffy skirts and pink silk tights, poured 
from asideroom. The orchestra struck up, and the ballet 
did the same. There was much whirling, and toe-twirling, 
and scarf-waving, and all to conclude by the pink and 
silken dancers piling themselves up in bewitching, not to 
say breathless, heaps on the floor. A young female of the 
Four Hundred —this was her first battle—said at my elbow: 

“It is like fairy-land!” 

‘‘Fairy-land!’’ snorted the war-horse. ‘‘When I was a 
girl we did our own dancing. This is the first time I ever 
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saw hired dancers in a private house. It is the end. I 
knew we had lost the use of our hands, and couldn’t cook 
nor serve a dinner; I was aware that we had lapsed into 
idiocy and couldn’t talk, but must have orchestras to con- 
ceal our mental defects; this, however, is the last! We've 
lost the use of our legs, and people must hereafter do our 
dancing for us. I shall yet see a day when we shall hide in 
the upper chambers of our houses, like those yellow-haired 
kings of olden France, and leave it to our majordomos— 
our butlers and our cooks—to carry on society in our 
places. Our servants will hold receptions, to which other 
people’s servants will come; they will have dinners, which 
other people’s servants will eat; they will give balls, at 
which other people’s servants will dance. We shall cease 
to see one another, and society will be carried on by 
proxy. In the end I doubt not we shall send our footmen 
to college and our maids to finishing school, instead of our 
daughters and sons.” . 

I asked the war-horse what she thought of bridge whist.’ 

“T won’t tell you,” said the war-horse. ‘‘What I will 
say is that, when I was a girl, the ladies would no more 
think of gambling at cards with men than of carousing 
over the wine bottles with men. It may be good form for 
ladies to owe gambling debts to gentlemen, and for gentle- 
men to press for payment; but the fashion has its pit- 
falls.”’ - 

‘‘And those are?” 

‘‘Read Farquhar’s Sir Harry Wildair,” replied the 
war-horse with a knowing nod; ‘‘I’ve seen it played when 
I was a girl. Read the comedies of Wycherly and Van 
Brugh and Congreve. And, as you read, remember that 
human nature, in the days of Theodore, is one and the 

(Concluded on Page 32) 












“Why'n’t You Go ’Long an’ Do What You’s Gwine to Do?” 


A Lesson in Addition and Subtraction 


By Harris Dickson 


behine er white man. Dar now, I knowed he’d stop at dat 
bridge an’ look roun’ to see ef I wuz a-watchin’ ’im—mule’s 
jes’ like er nigger, he won’t do nuthin’ ’thout he thinksyou’s 
watchin’ ’im. Jes’ look at ’im! Jes’ look at’im a cuttin’ 
up didoes an’ cavortin’ roun’ same as ef he wuz white—ole 
Bill is plum forgot his daddy warn’t nuthin’ but er jack- 
ass.”’ 

Jim gathered himself up slowly, made a pretense of 
brushing the dirt from his knees, and trudged on, whis- 
tling, through the cotton patch toward his cabin. 

Three of his children and a litter of pups were tumbling 
together in the dust of the turnrow. The biggest child, 
Jinny, was twelve years old and she wore a garment; the 
others had not yet eaten of the apple, and Eden’s fashions 
never change. 

‘‘Jinny, whar’s yo’ ma?” 

‘‘Dar she,” pointing to a flat-nosed woman in a blue 
gingham dress, who came steadily up the hill with a bucket 
of water on her head. 

‘‘Hurry up, M’ria, give de chillun dey supper an’ put 
’em to bed. Less all go to de sto’.”’ 

‘Jim had a masterful way about him on these Saturdays 
when he had money, and Maria long ago learned the lesson 


of obedience. Without a word she set her 
bucket ontheshelf. Jim, dignified and delib- 
erate, rinsed out the gourd and took a drink. 
Maria caught up the smaller children, dusted them off 
with her sunbonnet and half dragged them into the 
house. Jinny edged up close to her father, the white, 
upturned eyes shining against the blackness of her face. 

‘‘Pa, oh, pa, lemme go to de sto’. I picked a heap dis 
week!” 

‘*You can’t go in dat dress; wash yo’ face.” 

Jinny darted into the house, skinned off her garment, 
pulled ona blue gingham like her mother’s, dipped one hand 
in the tin basin, smeared it across her face—and was ready. 

Jim, after more elaborate preliminaries, took his bril- 
liantly-striped vest from its peg, and swapped his straw 
hat for a rakish-looking cap with patent-leather brim. 
From a broken coffee-pot on the mantel he extracted the 
tickets which represented the family’s weekly work in the 
cotton-pickers’ gang, looked them over one by one, and 
nodded his head. ‘‘’Leven dollars an’ thirty cents.” 

Then he sat on the bed and watched his children eat. 
Maria had poured the last drop of molasses into a tin 
platter and divided a piece of hoe-cake equally between 
the two. Jinny glanced at her mother; Maria shook her 
head. ‘‘Th’ ain’t no mo’,” she said. and the little girl was 
silent. 

The two children, like hungry animals, sopped up every 
drop of molasses and ate every crumb of bread. There was 
no need for Maria to wash that platter. 
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Maria then got out the coal- 
oil can, the molasses jug and 
the meal sack, all empty. 

‘*Better git dat biggest basket 
fer de meat,” Jim suggested. 
‘*We'’se goin’ to have flour, 
an’ sardines, an’ simon-fish, 
an’ PERE er 

Jinny’s eyes bulged as her 
splendid father mentioned every 
known delicacy. She watched 
him kick among the dead ashes 
on the hearth so as to be sure 
there was no fire for the children 
to get into. Then he stalked 
out of the door, leaving Maria 
to lock it and follow with Jinny 
tagging at her heels. 

Jim strode along the tor- 
tuous path between the 
cotton stalks, turned down the 
winding plantation road until 
he struck the ‘“‘Big Road,” at 
the forks of which stood 
“The Sto’.” 








‘‘Lemme see some 0’ yo’ watches, Mr. 
Wilson.” 

‘‘Watches!” It caught the ear of every 
negro in the store. Two yellow women 
with a preacher between them forgot their 
argument and pushed forward. Maria was 
too proud to suggest economy before this 
congregation. She glanced doubt- 
fully at the watch that Blinky passed 
across to Jim. 

*“‘T wants a stem-winder.” 

‘This is a stem-winder; warranted solid 
German silver —German, not common 
silver.” 

**Lemme see you win’ it up.” 

Blinky wound and wound and wound, 
then held it against Jim’s ear—an unnec- 
essary bit of care, for, above the noise of 
the graphophone, a man at the door could 
have heard it ticking. 

Jim looked dubiously to his wife. 
‘*You see, M’ria, we’se bound to have a 
watch; we don’t never know when time 
comes to quit work without a watch.” 

Maria said nothing, and, taking silence 








Long before turning the last 
bend they heard the metallic 
music of a graphophone transplanting wondrous songs 
from Italy into the cotton fields of Mississippi, bringing 
half-comprehended messages of stranger-people’s passions. 
Those untutored black folk listened, understanding not a 
single word, yet bowing their souls in reverence. Jim, 
Maria, Jinny, all stopped until the last notes of the 
Miserere floated away, sobbing and wailing, to hide their 
sorrows in the heart of the ancient wood. 

A moment of silence; Jim shuffled his foot in the dust. 
Then came the livelier tones, 


Hear dem bells a ringin’, 
Sweet I do declare -—— 


‘‘Come along,” said Jim, snatching Jinny by the wrist. 
And they hurried on. 

Along the edge of the store gallery sat the cotton pickers, 
men and women, black and yellow. Their patient mules 
waited at the hitching-rack, well knowing that a day of 
rest followed all this tumult. 

The store was crowded. Every chair, every barrel and 
every box had its listening occupant. Maria and Jinny 
forgot everything except the music, and wedged them- 
selves in as close as they could get. Jim listened for a 
moment, then elbowed his way back to the desk at the 
rear and took his place in the line of cotton-pickers who 
were waiting for their weekly settlement. Presently, it 
came his turn and he stepped to the window. Mr. Gordon 
looked up. ‘‘Jim Fields.” He turned to his book and 
rapidly read the items: ‘‘Jim Fields, $7.05; Maria Fields, 
$3.35; Jinny Fields, 90 cents. Is that right, Jim?” 

Jim scratched his head. ‘‘Boss, would you min’ callin’ 
dat over tome agin? I can’t figger reel good when it gits 
up to mo’n a dollar.” 

Mr. Gordon enumerated the items. ‘‘Monday you 
picked 290 pounds at sixty cents; Tuesday, 260; Wednes- 
day you laid off and went to the circus; Thursday, 188— 
you never work much the day after a circus, got to stand 
around and talk about the clown. Friday, 314—that’s 
pretty good. Saturday,half a day, 127 pounds. That 
makes 1179 pounds—half a week’s work for a big, healthy 
man.” 

‘“‘T reckon dat’s all right, boss,” said Jim, handing in his 
tickets. ‘‘I’ll sho’ pick fifteen hundred next week, or bust.” 

Mr. Gordon passed him out a crisp ten-dollar bill which 
had never been folded. Jim became its owner—for a few 
seconds. Then came a dollar, a quarter, a nickel. 

Jim’s forefinger slowly shoved the dollar and the quarter 
back across the desk. ‘‘Mr. Gordon, won’t you please, 
suh, give dat to Mr. Bunn?” 

Gordon looked up disgustedly. 
paying that money-lender yet?” 

“‘No, suh, I owes ’im dat.” 

‘*You’ve been paying him a dollar and a quarter every 
menth for Heaven knows how long. What’s it for?” 

Jim grinned at the recollection of his spree: ‘‘ You re- 
member dat time when I went to town an’ got drunk? It 
musser been way las’ spring. Deconstables ketched me, an’ 
Mr. Bunn, he put up defivedollarsformy fine. JessoI pays 
*im a dollar an’ a quarter intrust every month he never 
does bother me for his money. He sho’ is a nice man.” 

Gordon referred toa memorandum. ‘‘ You have already 
paid him twelve and a half, and you still owe the five. 
Is that it?” 

‘*Yassir, yassir; dat wuz jes’ de intrust I paid ’im.”’ 

Then the graphophone started again, and Jim slid away; 
these financial problems gave him a pain in the head. 

For a moment Mr. Gordon paused, watching the negro. 
“Queer,” he said; ‘‘they’ll pay these money-lenders when 
they won’t pay anybody else.”’ 

Jim held his crisp ten-dollar bill and the five-cent piece 
in his hand and swaggered toward the counter. With five 


*‘Haven’t you finished 


*D’ain't a Dust o’ Meal in de House” 


hungry mouths to feed, being a provident father, he knew 
precisely how little it took to keep them alive. He could 
run over the plantation allowance, backward or forward, 
glibly as a child recites the multiplication table. 


16 poundsdrysaltmeat . ..... . . . $2.00 
2 . SS oe ee ee ee! 
4 pints of molasses 5 tsa i: ae 

. a 50 

Flour . 50 

Candles 10 

Matches 05 

$4.85 


Sometimes Jim would manage to skimp through a week 
on meat and meal and molasses, $3.70. But that was 
when times were hard; to-night he had plenty of cold 
cash in his pocket, and there was no need for economy. 

Maria had come up, and kept anxiously beside him; she 
tried to peep into hishand. ‘‘How much it come to, Jim?” 

‘‘Ten dollars an’ a nickel; you didn’t do hardly a bit o’ 
work dis week,” he snapped back. 

Little black Jinny clutched her mother’s dress, rolling 
her big eyes upward at that terrible father. 

They lined up at the counter where Blinky Wilson, the 
pale, little clerk with watery eyes, was selling a woman 
some calico. ‘‘Lawdy, Mr. Wilson,” the woman objected; 
‘‘dat’s mighty norrer, ain’t it?” 

‘Yes, it is narrow, of course, but just look how long it 
is.’ Blinky rolled out a bewildering length of gorgeously 
figured cloth. 

“Ten yards— 


for consent, Jim turned to the clerk. 
‘Mr. Wilson, what’s de least cash money 
you kin take for dis watch?” 

‘*Five dollars,’ Blinky answered him aloud, then leaned 
over and whispered: ‘‘but, being as you trades with us 
regular, you can take it along for three. You see, you 
make two dollars clear, right off. I’ll bet you never made 
two dollars that easy in your whole life—and you're a 
man that knows a good thing.”’ 

“It sho’ is easier’n pickin’ three hundred pounds o’ 
cotton,” Jim assented. 

Blinky continued confidentially: ‘‘There’s a man in 
Washington, District of Columbia, hasgot a watch like that, 
and they set the sun by that watch every day, at twelve 
o’clock —Washingtontime. You’vegottotraina watchthe 
same as you train a dog, thenit gets to be worth big money.” 

Jim turned his head suspiciously—those other negroes 
might be eavesdropping. 

Blinky pressed his indecision: ‘‘This box with the red 
silk lining goes with it. This is the only kind of watch 
that comes in a box with real silk lining.”’ 

The clerk reached deftly into the showcase, selected a 
heavy chain with a crystal charm, bigger than a hickory 
nut, and snapped it on the watch. Then he draped an 
elaborate festoon across Jim’s striped vest. 

**Now, sir, go back and look at yourself in the glass!” 

Jim and Maria and Jinny, the woman with the cake, the 
preacher and a long line of darkies followed to the mirror. 

‘‘Now, Mr. Fields,” Blinky suggested laughingly, 
‘tell the ladies and gentlemen what time it is by your 
watch and chain.” 

Jim fished out his watch 





fifty cents. Here’s 
yourcake.” Blinky 
wrapped it up, 
swept the coin into 
the drawer, and 
tossed the woman a 
cake for lagnappe, 
then turned to Jim 
with the most affa- 
bleair, ‘‘Now,what 
can I do for you?”’ 

The woman 
stoppedand waited, 
so Jim had to act 
biggity. 

‘“‘Gimme a see- 
gyar,” he said, and 
laid down his 
nickel. ‘‘One o’ 
dem long fellers wid 
a gol’ ban’ on it.” 
Jim tilted the cigar 
upward in his 
mouthand touched 
it off. It blazed 
magnificently and 
crackled. He blew 
out the blaze and 
puffed like a fur- 
nace. Then Jim 
strolled up and 
down the store with 
his hands in his 
pockets and began 
to look into the 
showcases, picking 
out the things he 
wanted. There 


were féw things in 
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and compared it with the 
clock. ‘‘Hit’s adzackly 
fo’teen minutes to six.” 
‘‘That’s a fine watch, 
Jim; it runs neck and neck 
with that clock right now, 
without half trying; it 
will doa heap better than 
that after a reliable man 
like you wears it for a while 
and teaches it how to run. 
As I said before, you’ve 
got to train a watch like 
you train a dog. This 
last gone winter I bought 
a measly little hound pup 
for fo’ bits — bought ’im 
en a speculation, and 
trained ’im myself. Then 
here comes a feller that 
wants a fox dog and gives 
me ten dollars cash for 
’im—twenty times what I 
paid forthe pup. You jes’ 
try it with that watch, and 
see if you don’t get sixty 
dollars for it before the 
year is out — and, remem- 
ber, you are clearing two 
dollars on it, right at the 
start. Do you know the 
reason why colored people 
never have any money? 
They don’t speculate, and 
you can’t make money 
without you speculate.” 
Jim dangled the charm 
. | hte before the mirror and con- 
\ $5 sidered. ‘‘How much you 
say dat watch is wuth?” 





those cases that 
Jim didn’t want. 


Her Splendid Father Mentioned Every Known Delicacy 
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HE must answer! She must! 
We're well within the communica- 
tionradius. She must answer now, 

unless ” Harling wiped thesweat from his hands, 
and went at his key once more rather than say it. 

**Kt!” the great spark roared. ‘‘Kt! Kt! K—T!” 

He searched the tape of his automatic register nervously 
as the crashes behind him ceased, in case the first faint 
reply as we entered the Krataloa Observatory communica- 
tion area had been lost in the detector. 

I saw, over his shoulder that it was blank, and pulled 
his chart away. 

‘*Perhaps our position’s wrong.” 

‘No; we've passed Fanualai!” he answered almost 
angrily. ‘‘We should be opposite the Vavau group now; 
and there’s Lette!” he pointed with bitter vindication. 
**She We must get her answer now, or ——”’ 

“Kt!” the spark of our wireless jumped with its roar. 
“Kt!” it called. ‘‘Kt! Krataloa!’’ it steadied its roar. 

Again the operator strained his ear over his detector 
and fingered his tape. But I did not watch him. 

From the cone of Lette, across the clear forty miles of 
motionless Pacific, as we slowly put the old volcano abeam, 
there rose umbrella-like above it a thin, filmy parachute of 
steam, and suddenly, as I watched, a great black band 
shot through it from the cone, ribbed the steam through 
with its smoke and tethered it to the sea. 

Twisting my powerful prismatics closer, I turned my 
glass ahead to where—far beyond Lette and on the 
farther side of Koa and Tofoa—the greatest of this 
trie of volcanoes, Krataioa, lay. At the eighty-odd-mile 
distance I could not yet see, of course, anything upon the 
sea-surface; but, as I strained the glass against the skyline, 
I saw, far to the south and west, the distant ghost of a 
white film cloud against the blue which ribbed itself black 
suddenly, as the hood of Lette at my side 
was ribbed. 

‘‘She’s answered!”’ Harling’s voice said 
tensely behind me before I could turn. 
‘‘She’sanswered! Krataloaisineruption!” 

He was sitting at his detector, with the 
telephone receivers clamped over his ears, 
and the tape, which he had torn off, 
crumpled in his hand. 

‘‘Krataloa has been in eruption almost 
continuously since the Wellington passed, 
ten days ago, she says. But she says that 
she and her father are not yet in any es- 
pecial danger—unusual danger, that is. 
The lava has forced them to move the 
observatory and all to better protection 
under the northwest aréte and ‘Dur- 
ing the seven distinct eruptions since last 
report,’’’ he read the taps to me now as 
they came, ‘‘‘great flows of lava have cov- 
ered southern slope and diked back the sea. 
Emission steam and smoke almost con- 
stant, slightly increasing in explosive 
violence since third. Temperatures and 
magnetic’ clon 

We got her answer to our call at half- 
past nine. Ateleven-fifteen Harling pushed 
his transcriptions from him and sank back. 
Lette, the first and faintest of that zone of 
volcanic disturbance, now scarcely steamed 
against the horizon astern. Coming abeam 
now, Tofoa, and ahead the monster column 
of Krataloa towered distinct in the sky. 
Harling drew his forearm over his eyes. 











“I was Wondering if 
She Will be There 
When We Go Back” 
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The Lady of the Volcano and Her 
Courtship by Wireless 


‘‘She says there’s no danger.”’ He stood beside me as I 
watched the rising column dividing the heavens ahead. 
‘‘But something unusual has happened, and she’s gone 
with her father to take temperatures on the other side.” 

He started as, under the glass, the black smoke column 
cracking the blue ahead, itself cracked and was shattered. 
Framed by the tatters of it, a great flash of red and 
yellow, in a hot, flaming flare, flickered up from the sea. 

‘*She’s under that!” the cry caught me up. ‘Look! 
It’s ejecting again—and she’s under that!” 

I looked, and the natural spontaneity of his catch at my 
sleeve disarmed me and drew me toward him. It was — 
yes, it was as if she were real to him, as if she, who was in 
danger, were his. Then I remembered that he had never 
even seen her, and I drew back. 

The variety of life is in nothing more infinite and ever 
new than in the causes and the ways and the means that 
man—and woman—find for falling in love. I knew that 
as well as Crassingway; yet when he had told me of way 
number infinite-and-one which this boy beside me had 
found, I had laughed at him for believing that Harling’s 
concern could really be—love. And now, at my own first 
chance for observation, I found myself accepting it. 

“‘She’s under that!’’ Harling was iterating absently. 
He wet his lips and leaned a little nearer. 

‘‘Suppose—suppose I shall never see her!” 
appealing to me directly now. ‘‘Suppose ? 

I still kept silent. I had not doubted the reality of the 
girl, whom Crassingway had told me about, living in the 


He was 
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K RATALOA—By Edwin Balmer 





Krataloa Observatory with her father. 
I had known of other fathers who 
risked their daughters’ lives, as will- 

ingly and bravely as their own, in their different 

causes of science. Mostly they had been bacteriol- 

ogists, chemists or wild-animal trainers. That this 
one was.of the Royal Geological Society and experimented 
over the greatest crater in the South Seas, instead of over 
a Bunsen burner, was only an unimportant variant upon 
previous experience. 

It was within experience, too, that young persons might 
very actually be in love with each other, though neither had 
ever met nor even seen the other. But those that I knew 
had had letters at least, and—most often—pictures or 
something tangible between them. I had heard once, 
indeed, of two who fell so really in love that they married 
upon no other knowledge of each other’s personalities than 
that represented by the way they exchanged their daily 
dots and dashes over a wire. But the wire had at least 
kept them among those connected through the tangible; 
whereas here —— 

“‘Suppose that lava stream she’s gone to take the 
temperature of should turn suddenly’’—the words were 
running on beside me—“‘ or that some of that steam, which 
is shooting out harmlessly now, should get choked up in 
that cone a minute too long and blow the mountain’s top 
off!—I know what Crassingway’s told you!’’—he turned 
upon me a little defiantly—‘‘that I’ve never met her, seen 
her or heard from her—by letter, that is—or even seen her 
picture, or know anything much else about her than I 
know from this’—he patted his instrument gently. ‘‘So 
you don’t think much of—of what I’m afraid of. You 
think I’m manufacturing all this for myself; that it can’t 
mean anything more to me than—any one else. You know 
I’ve never been nearer her than forty miles—nearer than 
we pass this afternoon—so you wonder how I can care, 
how it would hit me, if the top of that voleano should go. 
You think the only thing I would miss would be an hour 
or two more each trip with no one ‘in communication’— 
a few yards more of blank tape.” 

He laughed silently, and glanced about for way of 
making it plainest to me. On our port bow the old silent 
crater of Metis lifted slowly from the sea, and a little closer 
now we could see the flash and sparkle of the gentle 
breakers rolling over Home Shoal. And, as if catching the 
contagion of that great Pacific quiet, the smoke of angry 
Krataloa, far ahead, lifted lazily its broad band against the 
sky. Harling sat back. 

“‘It was just here and just like this” — 
he looked about again. ‘‘ Yes, Krataloa 
was going then, too, when she called me 
the first time. It was June 16—almost 
ten months ago. How doI know the date? 
Did I look it up afterward? I didnot. I 
marked it then the same way I tore off this 
tape which recorded her, then.” 

He fumbled in his drawer and drew out 
awhitestrip. It was all fingered, but care- 
fully smoothed, as I have seen much-read 
‘first received’ letters soiled, but smooth. 
I examined the marks making the ‘‘call” 
as I would the first words of such a letter 
shown me. After all, I reflected, these 
marks were hers and represented her indi- 
viduality as truly as if she had written 
with the pen and ink held in her own fingers 
over the paper. Under the wonder of our 
‘‘wireless,’”’ she—her touch—had guided 
and directed the strength and quality and 


every characteristic of those marks; and what difference 
in reality if she wrote from fifty miles from the paper or 
half an inch, or if the symbols she used were not the con- 
ventional letters? I suppose the first time one treasured 
our now ordinary “‘letters” for the expression of the per- 
sonality of the writer, the more ignorant laughed at him. 

“‘T tore this off then,’’ Harling repeated, less defiantly 
now, as I laid down the strip, “‘for I knew I wanted it 
then—I didn’t work it up afterward. I’m glad I knew 
nothing about her before—before I wanted to tear that 
off as soon as she called me. If I had heard about her and 
been thinking about her, I might have distrusted it—as I 
would have distrusted it if I had come to it after hearing 
about her. But it came to me all at once, the minute she 
called. She just hit me. And it’s nothing that I could tell 
at once she was a girl calling. I could have told that of 
any girl; but that she was the kind of a girl that—that 
could pull me up. How do I know that she is ? 

‘‘T saw a play once,” he continued irrelevantly. He was 
watching the smoke column ahead and listening for the 
first quiver within his receptors. I knew that his mind 
only mechanically ran along the track I was guiding it. 
But from such running one often arrives most quickly, and 
I followed intently. ‘‘There was a man in the play—just 
an ordinary sort of young fellow like me. He was alone 
in his office when, by mistake, a girl rapped at his door; 
and just her rap pulled him up straight and seemed to 
send the blood through him. And some- 
how he wanted her just to rap again, and 
he waited till she did, and then he got up 
to answer, trembling all over. But she 
had found her mistake and was gone, and 
he didn’t even see her. But when he 
went back, just her tap had meant her so 
much to him that he took down the tele- 
phone and canceled a date he had made to 
go out with some fellows that night; and. 
a little later, when he reached down for 
the bottle in his drawer for a drink, he 
took it over, instead, and spilled it into 
the washbasin. 

‘‘The play was some sort of a psycho- 
logical Ibsen or Shaw business, called 
Personality, or some such thing; and I 
remember at the time I thought there was 
something in it, but that it was overdone 
—absurd. Maybe I was thinking about 
that and that was on my mind, but that 
night, when I reached for the bottle in my 
cabin, I threw it out the port; and ever 
since, when I’ve been ashore I’ve been— 
maybe Crassingway’s told you that. 
That’s what convinced him. Did he? 
Well; but of course I had an advantage 
of the fellow in that play, for when I 
finally answered she had to stay right 
there and send in her reports, and then 
—well, it started then, and ever since 

‘‘When do I—or do I ever—expect to 
see her? Isn’t she in danger? 

‘“When her father set out they called it 
suicide, and one of the yellow papers even 
tried to publish a reason why he should 
want to kill himself. When he described 
his intentions and advertised for a com- 
panion, the Standard suggested that the 
Government teach wireless to some mur- 
derer under the death sentence and offer 
him the billet, so that Hadley could get 
a helper. 

‘*He’s one of the greatest of the great 
in the Royal Geological, I understand, 
and when they got up this newest theory 
about the earth and moon, and decided 
that the proof of it lay in the volcanoes 
of the South Seas, he made up his mind to prove it, and 
he chose Krataloa as, besides the biggest, the one most 
likely to give him data right away. 

‘‘The theory? You know they used to think that the 
moon was thrown off the earth when it was a big gas ball, 
as big as the present orbit of the moon; but recently 
they’ve discovered some law which makes them think it 
must once have been part of the earth when we were 
getting pretty solid, and that since it was thrown off it’s 
gradually been getting farther away. Then they picked 
out this basin of the South Pacific as the most likely place 
for it to have been torn from. And the only way they can 
check it up now is to figure up consequent conditions 
under the crust here—its thickness, and so on—and then 
find out through the volcanoes whether it’s so. 

‘“When he started no one doubted the value of his living 
on Krataloa to find out, but only if he would ever have a 
chance to report what he’d find. That’s what gave him the 
wirelessidea. No boatsstop at the Tongas, except five or six 
months apart; of course, there’s no mail; but boats with 
wireless pass within fifty miles almost every ten days. He 
reports to them, and, no matter whether he may finally 
ever get off Krataloa himself, by the wireless he can beat the 





voleano out of anything he gets from it, if there’s a boat 
anywhere within communication radius before he goes.’ 

“‘You mean” —I leaned forward—‘‘that he has taken 
his daughter and is going to stay by that crater till some- 
thing happens, and is willing to kill her as well as himself 
to get out his reports by wireless?” 

‘‘Not exactly. But—he’s an old man and a great scien- 
tist. He means to get off, of course; but if he couldn’t, 
and he could find out something he wanted—I guess a 
fellow knowing all creation the way he does,’’ Harling 
substituted, ‘‘maybe looks at himself, and even his 
daughter, in a little different perspective from us. And 
she—as far as I can make out—she has always stood by 
him and helped him and is necessary to him. If he went, 
she would have gone, anyway; so she learned wireless so 
no one else would have to go. There’s a boat brings themr 
supplies every four months, so they 

‘The temperature of lava!”’ he cried crazily, of a sudden. 
His quick sigh of breath told the strain he had been under. 
‘*The temperature of lava!”’ he cried again, and I remem- 
bered. ‘‘She’s sending it; so she’s allright; she’s allright!” 

‘‘That all she’s sending?” I laughed. 

‘‘Oh, you needn’t go,” he called in his exhilaration 
after me, ‘‘unless you understand wireless!” 





‘Individuality — personality!” Crassingway was saying. 
The great moon of the South Pacific and the Southern 


a. 





A Long, Lean Launch Leaped from the Darkness 


stars, strange to a Northern Hemispherer like me, had re- 
placed the burning sun hours ago; and we leaned back 
with impunity upon the uncovered deck. Krataloa, 
whose cone we had made distinctly through our glasses at 
noon, had sunk into the sea againy Only far to the north 
now, where its cloud clotted the sky, a plot of the horizon 
stars were dimmed and blotted. ‘‘Anything that can in 
any way convey or reproduce it can cause love or the 
opposite. For instance—and not to re-illustrate the first 
—there’s a fellow on the Wellington, their relief operator, 
whose character I know and hate, just from the way he 
sends. 

“It isn’t at all what he sends, because I’ve never ex- 
changed a dash except what I had to. And, in wireless 
as sure as any other communication, it isn’t what you 
communicate—it’s how you communicate it. Of course, 
with Harling it’s probably proceeded a little from the 
how into the what. But that Wellington man—I’ve never 
seen him; but I’d know him if I did, and punch his head. 
I would. I just know he’s small. Personality 

He stopped abruptly. Harling stood over us. 

‘‘The eruption’s over,”” he announced wearily. 

Crassingway jumped up quickly. 
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‘‘We won’t lose her for maybe half an hour yet,” 
Harling caught his chief, and I just got the words. ‘‘She 
wanted —she was willing to talk some more; but she must 
be tired. Make her rest. Yes; that’s why I left. She 
must need it. Yes; I'll turn in now.” 

But, nervously alert and wakeful for full two hours, 
while we spoke of everything else in the world except what 
filled our minds, he sat there beside me. The moon was 
far down when at last, quiet and subdued, he arose and, 
with bared head, faced to the lonely, empty North. 

His lips moved silently. Three words they seemed to 
repeat and over again. But when I moved: 

‘“‘I was wondering if—if she will be there when we go 
back and if—if I shall ever see her.” 

I touched him as if accidentally as the ship lurched. 

‘*Good-night,” I muttered. 

“‘Good-night.”” And then to the North, ‘‘Good-night!” 


From Auckland affairs took me to Christchurch and 
then across the Tasman Sea to Melbourne and Adelaide. 
It was three months before I returned to the North Island 
to use the return strip of my ticket-—three months which 
the God, or Primal Energy, or the Whatever creates and 
changes, seemed to have appropriated for the making of 
minor alterations upon our planet. 

Near Ceylon a small island was added; from the 
Moluccas report came that one had been taken away. 
All along the Pacific coast-line of the 
Americas seams were being taken in or let 
out. Here the incubus of a city had been 
leveled, there a coast-line raised; here the 
shore was indented and there a cape 
added. A river or two of the Andes 
changed course. Vesuvius gave the ad- 
jacent crust of Italy a fresh coating of 
lava and'ashes; Kilauea, the Hawaiians a 
new deluge of voleanic mud. And from 
all the great Pacific basin, where —accord- 
ing to the newest theory—the tearing 
away of the matter to make the moon had 
left the crust of the earth weakest and 
thinnest, came reports of new soundings, 
new reefs to be added to charts and for- 
merly well-determined rocks to be marked 
‘*Existence Doubtful.” And in a score of 
mighty island-craters, cold and silent since 
the memory of men, great earthquakes and 
eruptions shattered the rocks, and, as the 
smoke shut off the sun, the fires from under- 
neath flared up, till, in those lonely lands, 
the ten-year Christians renounced vio- 
lently the new-preached God who pun- 
ished by flame, and cried upon their 
deserted totems for preservation. And 
from the open, active craters . . . 

Harling met me with tight-pressed lips. 
Eight days before, the New Zealand, south- 
bound, had passed Krataloa, then in little 
more than ordinary eruption. Since, no 
other ship had passed, and, until weshould 
enter their communication radius north- 
bound, no man could know whether the 
observatory under the northwest aréte 
still stood. 

In shrieking, chattering flocks from the 
north the birds of the tiny islands, sea 
rocks and atolls, fled past us in spreading 
panic. Upon our rigging a half-hundred 
fat, clumsy boobies rested from their 
unaccustomed flight; and over them, un- 
noticing or unheeding, the preying frigate 
birds sped swiftly past. Then, high —high 
above us, where the thin veil-cicuds floated 
in the uppermost currents of the air, the 
sky-mists became shredded and torn as 
the currents which twisted them bore them rapidly on; and, 
to fill in the vacuum far ahead where those higher currents 
were being made to rise, the breeze upon the sea-surface 
turned and followed us to the north. But all the time the 
ocean was calm, motionless. 

High above the horizon and higher and spreading sud- 
denly now as it lifted till it waved, fanlike, under the sun, 
a great black blotch of noonday dusk dimmed against the 
north. Inagreat, vaulted arch, itswept over us and covered 
us as we steamed swiftly under it. and the highest of the 
southbound currents blew it along. As it shadowed us, the 
exhausted boobies resting on our rails fluttered up quickly 
and were gone. Even the porpoises in the spray at our bow 
seemed to feel the danger toward which we were heading; 
with sudden, slanting ripple they turned and deserted. 

Silently and unaccompanied now by living thing which 
could leave us, for an hour we steamed still farther under 
the great black screen; and now, as it dimmed the sun 
and thickened again, the mighty waving sky-fan had a 
handle, and we saw where it touched the sea! 

‘‘Krataloa! Yes!’ Harling swept our weak denials 
away madly. ‘‘It’s Krataloa!” 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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A Shadow Between His Shoulder- 
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ORAWN BY GEORGE HARDING 


From the Reminiscences of Mr. Billy Sanders, of Georgia 


He rode for to ease his conscience, he rode for to rest his soul ; 
He followed the flying heron where the Western clouds unroll, 
Till war spread out before him its black and smoking scroll. 

— Herndon’s Ballad of the Outrider. 


NE of the pleasing features of Shady Dale was its 
Q wide streets. As Mr. Billy Sanders said, everybody 
had a chance to turn around twice without knocking 
the other fellow down. The wide streets were 4 part of the 
plans of Raleigh Clopton, the first settler, and they gave to 
the town a beauty and a charm that still survive. The 
streets being wide, the courthouse square must needs be 
spacious, and the restful perspective it offers to the eye is 
hardly duplicated in any other town. 

The tavern faces the square, and its wide and inviting 
veranda is, perhaps, the most popular resort in the entire 
neighborhood, especially in warm weather. For a long 
time Mr. Billy Sanders has made it his headquarters, and 
this fact, no doubt, has added to its popularity. A visitor 
to the town was sitting on this veranda one day, listening 
to the entertaining conversation of Mr. Sanders, when a 
tall man, with gray hair, rode across the square and disap- 
peared down one of the wide avenues that lead away from 
the centre of the town. Mounted as he was on a fine gray 
horse, and swaying to its motions as if he were a part of the 
creature, he presented a very picturesque figure to the eye 
of the stranger, who made haste to say as much. 

“Thar ain’t but one Wimberly Driscoll,’’ Mr. Sanders 
replied, ‘‘an’ that’s him. It’s a livin’ wonder that his rest- 
lessness ain’t eat him up or burnt him out long ago. He’s 
got a plantation out here a mile or two, an’ he runs it like it 
was a dry-goods store. They tell a tale about one er his 
great uncles that'll give you a better idee of Wimberly 
Driscoll than I ean. They say he was a black-haired, gray- 
eyed man, jest like Wimberly. He was a missionary Bap- 
tist, an’ he took his Bible an’ a big walkin’-stick an’ went 
out arter the heathen. They wanted to make hash of him 
when they fust seed him, but he jest backed up ag’in’ a 
mud-shanty an’ preached ’em a good strong sermon wi’ his 
walkin’-cane. The Lord must ’a’ been right wi’ ’im, be- 
kaze when he had whipped ’em out, an’ got ’em kinder 
’umble, he took ’em by the scruff of their necks an’ soused 
’em in a mud-puddle; an’ then, wi’ a stick in one hand 
and the Bible in the other, he made ’em kneel in pra’r 
an’ give thanks for the’r conversion.” 

The visitor laughed at this method of converting the 
heathen, but Mr. Sanders pretended te be very solemn. 

‘‘That’s Wimberly ali over,” he went on; ‘‘he runs his 
farm wi’ a club an’ the multiplication table, an’ you can’t 
git his han’s away from ’im for love nor money. He’s got 
ever’ thing screwed up so tight that ef a spring was to break 
the whole county’d be kivvered wi’ meat an’ wheat 
an’ lint cotton. A railroad agent come through here two 
or three year ago, an’ tried to hire some of his han’s to go to 
Massysip. The fust one he ax’d settled the whole business. 
‘Who? Me! No, suh! I don’t want Mr. Driscoll ter be 
ridin’ dat fur desfer me!’ You'd think from that that they 
was all afear’d of him; but that ain’t the feelin’ they’ve 
got. You look like you mought be from Chicago? Oh, 








Ohio! Well, that lets you clean out, bekaze ef you hain’t 
been a-livin’ here all your life, I’ll never be able for to tell 
you what I mean. All I can say is that Wimberly is Wim- 
berly, an’ ef he’d ’a’ been any Wimblier I dunno what 
would ’a’ happened. Ef anybody knows him, I reckon I 
oughter be the one, bekaze I made a little campaign wi’ 
’im that kinder turned my stomach ag’in’ war.” 

“It must have been interesting,” the stranger said. 

“You could make your language twicet as hot,” replied 
Mr. Sanders, ‘‘an’ still it wouldn’t be nigh warm enough. 
As long as me an’ Wimberly Driscoll stay on top of the 
groun’ you kin jest tell ever’body you meet that all the 
fools ain’t dead yit. Fust an’ fo’most, me an’ him was put 
out of business about the same time, ef not the same day. 
He lost his right foot in Verginny, 
whilst he was caperin’ about on 
the breastworks, an’ I got plugged 
in the gizzard at the battle of Chick- 
amauga. I felt like some un had 
hit me wi’ a red-hot stove, an’ 
then I dreamed that I had been 
curled up on account of a peck of 
green apples I eat when I was a 
boy. The green apple idee put me 
in mind of home, an’ set me to 
honin’ an’ pinin’ for the faces an’ 
places I use to know. The doctors 
whetted the’r knives on the soles 
of the’r boots an’ got the ball out’n 
my entra’ls. One on ’em was aol’ 
friend of mine, Doc. Dorrin’ton, 
an’ he hustled about an’ got me a 
furlough, an’ home I come. 

“T reckon the sight of home 
must ’a’ been too much for my 
tender heart, bekaze I hadn’t been 
here long before I keeled over an’ 
went to bed good an’ hard, wi’ 
nothin’ for to do but count the 
nail-holes in the ceiling, an’ listen 
to the dogwood-bark tea a-zoonin’ 
in my y’ears like a dozen ripe lady 
muskeeters a-cryin’ for the’r true 
loves. Doc. Dorrin’ton got word 
of this at the front, an’ stedder 
addin’ a month or more to my 
furlough, he sent me a discharge. 
From the way it read, you’d ’a’ thought that the whole 
Confederacy had come to the conclusion to secede from 
William H. Sanders, late of said Southern States. I took 
the blow as easy as I could; I said that ef Mr. Davis an’ 
Giner’] Bragg could stan’ it I could. I mought ’a’ cried a 
little, but I took mighty good keer not to do it in public. 
It was what the gals an’ boys that do our noveling call a 
secret grief, like a pot that biles over while the cook is out 
in the yard talkin’ to your neighbor’s gyard’ner. 

“‘T got useto it arter a while, an’, when I did, I got well, an’ 
I hain’t had a day’s sickness from that time tell right now 





“You ain’t Huntin’ No Fightin’! 
Youer Huntin’ Dat Gal” 





November 2, 1907 


Blade —By Joel Chandler Harris 


—an’ ef I ain’t much mistaken, it’s mighty nigh half arter 
ten, in the year Eighteen Hunderd-an’-Close-at-Home.” 

The stranger looked at Mr. Sanders curiously, but noth- 
ing but good humor shone in his blue eyes and beaming 
face. : 

“It don’t take a discharged soldier long for to git well 
when he knows that the conscript officer can’t lay hands 
on him, an’ when they tol’ me that Wimberly Driscoll was 
at home, sufferin’ from the corns on the foot he left in Vir- 
ginia, I went right off for to see ef I couldn’t help him out. 

‘‘ An’ thar he was, frettin’ like a colt wi’ his head tied to a 
tree. I dunno ef you could call it a happy family, wi’ ol’ 
Mammy Kitty churnin’ like she was mad, an’ sloshin’ the 
clabber out on the floor, an’ ol’ Jimmy Myrick a-takin’ 
snuff an’ sneezin’, while his little fice dog scratched for 
fleas, hittin’ his hocks on the floor like thar was somebody 
knockin’ at the door in a hurry for to git in. I took in the 
whole business before ol’ Jimmy could shuffle ’roun’ an’ 
git me a cheer, an’ I laid off for to give Wimberly the best 
I had in my shop. I told him tales, an’ jollied him wi’ a 
mighty free han’, an’ in a little or no time some color 
show’d in his face, an’ his gray eyes begun for to sparkle. 
You know how these. dark-complected people do: when 
they git by themselves they drop down into the depths, 
an’ they ain’t no depth too deep for’em. He forgot all 
about his foot in Virginia, an’ he laughed so loud that ol’ 
Jimmy Myrick couldn’t set an’ sleep in any comfort. He 
was constantly mumblin’ to hisself, an’ takin’ snuff an’ 
sneezin’. When I went to go Mammy Kitty holler’d at 
me: ‘Don’t stay ’way long, Marse Billy! Dat boy done 
laugh mo’ dis day dan he laugh sence de war!’ 

‘‘But Wimberly Driscoll got more restless ever’ day that 
passed. He was head over heels in love wi’ the Featherston 
gal—Margaret Featherston was her name—an’ it looked 
like that this love had kinder struck in sorter like the 
measles when you ketch cold. It’s a mighty good thing 
that it’s a disease that ain’t ketchin’, bekaze I reckon I’d 
’a’ been gallopin’ roun’ the neighborhood on my all-fours 
an’ barkin’ at the moon. I tried redicule on him, but I jest 
mought as well ’a’ flung warm bread at a hongry dog; an’ 
the upshot of it was that he took a notion that he oughter 
hunt for service under Gener’! Forrest. I ast him for to let 
me go in his place, seein’ as how I was a sound man. But 
that jest riled him. He said he’d be glad ef I 
went wi’ ’im, but he wouldn’t hang ’roun’ here 
doin’ nothin’, not ef he was to git shot by the 
time he got out’n the yard. 

‘Well, we figger’d the matter out. He had 
a fine gray mar’, an’ I had the rackin’ roan. 
Both on ’em had been hid out from the Govern- 
ment pressin’ agent, an’ thar wa’n’t no better 
specimens of horse-flesh in the whole of our 
beloved Confederacy—an’ that ain’t no joke! 
A gal in a hammock wouldn’t have no easier 
time than the right party on the rackin’ roan, 
an’ the gray mar’ was jest asgood. You may 
think it mighty funny, but, whena man’s been 
to war, somethin’ nice goes out’n him; he ain’t 
the same; he gits oneasy, an’ the Ol’ Boy creeps 
up an’ grips him in the neighborhood of his 
thinkin’ machine. It’s took me these many 
long years for to git rid of the feelin’. 

‘*Wimberly had more trouble than I did when 
the time come to start. He had to deal wi’ ol’ 
Mammy Kitty, an’ ef she didn’t give him a 
dressin’ down I’ll never take another chaw of 
terbacker! He hadn’t more’n got on the gray 
mar’ before ol’ Kitty opened up, an’ she preached 
his funer’l, an’ she preached it at the top of her 
voice. Ef one of you Northern fellers could ’a’ 
heern ’er, you’d ’a’ got a bran’ new idee in re- 
gards to the oppressed colored people. She 
told him he looked mighty much like fightin’ 


somebody. ‘Don’t wave yo’ han’ at me!’ she 
squalled. ‘Give yo’ good-bys ter dem what 
want um. I know what you gwine atter; you 


ain’t huntin’ no fightin’! No! not you! Youer huntin’ 
dat gal which her mammy took an’ tooken’d away fum 
here! I hope you’ll fin’ her, an’ I hope she’ll kick you 
higher dan de sky!’” 

The stranger marveled at the ease with which Mr. 
Sanders brushed his own personality aside, and became, for 
a moment apparently, an old negro woman whose grief 
made her wild and vicious. 

“‘She holler’d all this at the top of her voice, an’ she kep’ 
it up ontell she broke down an’ boo-hooed. Then she 
started in ag’in, an’, as fur as we could hear ’er, she was 
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belittlin’ an’ abusin’ the boy she had raised. It was all she ‘The shakin’ kinder fetched ’im to, an’ he stuttered 


could do, and she done like she had served her time at the 
trade. Driscoll has got the wust temper you ever saw in a 
white man, but he jest rode along an’ paid no attention to 
Mammy Kitty, except to laugh when she 
said somethin’ he know’d was the truth. 
‘I reckon, Mr.-Sanders,’ says he, ‘that 
she’s e’en about the only livin’ human 
bein’ in this worl’ that really loves me. 
You know,’ he says, ‘the kinder love that 
makes anybody mad wi’ you one minnit, 
an’ cry for you the next, is the only sort 
that’swuth havin’.’ I declar’ to gracious, 
I was right sorry for the youngster, but I 
never let him know it. I jest give the 
roan a quarter of an inch more rein, an’ 
we ambled down the big road, with a 
feelin’ that we had the world an’ a big 
part of the woods before us. 

**But it wa’n’t no purty figger that we 
cut. Wimberly had a crutch strapped 
*longside his saddle; his uniform that 
had been so fine had faded so it had to be 
home-dyed—an’ you know what that 
means. It was in two fast colors an’ one 
that’d run. I had on a bran -new suit er 
brown jeans, an’ it belied me by makin’ a country farmer 
out’n me. Arter the fust half-hour we took our time, an’ 
let the creeturs foller the’r own notions. I was ridin’ 
*long lookin’ at the roan’s front feet, when, all of a sudden, 
Driscoll whirled in an’ begun to swear like a trooper. ‘Ef 
I had that ol’ nigger ’oman here,’ says he, ‘I’d give her the 
wust frailin’ that the ol’ dickens ever got!’ Wi’ that he 
p’inted up the road, an’ thar stood his fav’rite houn’. ‘I 
made ol’ Peter fasten that dog in the barn,’ says he, ‘an’ 
now yonder he is! Ol’ Mammy Kitty has turned him 
aloose jest for spite. Confound her old hide!’ 

‘Sure enough, thar stood the dog. He didn’t look gay, 
an’ he didn’t look glad. It looked like he had jest come out 
in the road a bunder’d or two yards ahead for to see how 
Wimberly would take it. His tail was hangin’ down, an’ 
appariently he was lookin’ for a whippin’. Wimberly 
called ’im, but the tone of his voice didn’t suit the dog; it 
looked like he know’d that, ef he come to the call, he’d be 
driv’ back, an’ so he jest turned into the woods ag’in an’ 
bided his time. You neen’ to tell me that a dog can’t think, 
bekaze they kin; an’ that houn’ know’d jest as well as his 
master did that, ef he come when he was called, he’d git the 
word to go back, an’ that was why he went away ahead 
before he showed hisself. Well, narry one on us could do 
anything but go on, an’ go on we did. 

“Thar’s no call for you to believe it, but when we had 
gottoo fur forthe dog to be driv’ back, he j’ined the cavalry- 
cade, lookin’ mighty sheepish. Wimberly abused him as 
well as he could, but the dog know’d by the tone of his voice 
that he didn’t mean it, an’ wi’ that he jumped up, kissed 
the gray mar’ on the end of her nose, an’ went sailin’ up the 
road an’ into the woods. He hadn’t been gone long before 
we heern ‘im tree a squirrel. Wimberly looked at me and 
laughed jest like a sixteen-year-old boy. We paid no at- 
tention to the dog, bekaze we couldn’t lose him, not onless 
the creeturs we was ridin’ took wings an’ left the ground; 
all he had to do was to come back to the road, pick up the 
trail, an’ make free wi’ his knowledge; an? that’s jest what 
he done. When he found out that we wa’n’t on no huntin’ 
expedition, he jest sobered up, an’ trotted along at the gray 


mar’s heels as tame as one of these chany fices that half- 


rich folks set in a cold place in 
the parlor. 

‘*Wefetched a snack of vittles 
along, an’ when our shadders 
was at the’r shortest we stopped 
at a spring we know’d, an’ tol’ 
one another everthing we 
know’d about war an’ peace, an’ 
ol’ line politics, when State 
rights was somethin’ more than 
a headline in a weekly paper. 
An’ then, when silence fell, as 
the poet says, we begun to in- 
quire wharbouts we’d have our 
snugglin’-place for the night. 
Mind you, in camp we’d been 
sleepin’ on the ground, wi’ 
fence-rails for mattresses, an’ 
the roof of creation for a 
kivver, an’ here we was dis- 
putin’ at whose door we’d knock. 

‘Wimberly was for ridin’ straight ahead ontell 
late bedtime an’ trust to luck. I know well that 
what you call luck is mighty nice when it comes off 
on time; but I’d lots ruther put my dependence on 
Providence an’ common-sense. We made up our 
minds to stop at Lije Vinin’s. Both on us know’d 
him an’ his wife. Lije was e’en about my age, we’d 
been good frien’s for I dunno how many year, an’ 
Wimberly know’d ’im mighty nigh as well. Wecal- 
calated, goin’ at the gait we was, that we'd land at 







“*Ef Them Yankees Didn't Fetch that Note, How Did Ol’ Peter Git His Han’s on It?’” 


Lije’s private tavern somewhere in the neighborhood of 
supper-time, an’ werutherreckoned that we'd git a good one. 

‘‘Well, we come mighty nigh calcalatin’ right, the dif- 
funce bein’ on the side of night when we thought it ’ud be 
early candlelight. We must ’a’ loiter’d along, tellin’ 
tales an’ swappin’ jokes. Anyhow, we come to Lije’s big 
gate, it was dark, an’ more’n than that, jest as we rid up the 
gate flew open an’ three men rode out at a gallop, an’ before 
we could git done dodgin’ an’ ketch our breath, here come 
another man ridin’ a mule, an’ it was all we could do to keep 
him from runnin’ over us. It was dark, but not dark 
enough to shut out ever’thing, an’ the rider that come 
mighty nigh runnin’ over us was a nigger, an’ he wasa-ridin’ 
a-straddle of a mule. I know’d the mule an’ I know’d the 
nigger, but not a word did I say to Driscoll, who had all 
he could do to look arter the gray mar’. The three men 
that fust galloped out went the way that we was gwine, but 
the nigger an’ the mule went the way we had jest come. 

“‘T says to Wimberly: ‘Didn’t the gear of them men’s 
horses rattle like they was soldiers?’ 

‘‘Wimberly, he says: ‘It certainly did, sence you’ve 
mentioned it.’ 

‘We couldn’t ’a’ done anything onless we’d ’a’ know’d 
they was comin’; we didn’t have time for to tell ’em nuther 
howdy nor good-by. They whiffed past an’ was gone. 
I could ’a’ pulled the nigger off’n his mule, but I didn’t have 
time for to make up my mind what todo. We stood thar 
wonderin’ for quite a little spell, an’ then we rode in. 
Somehow or nuther, it seemed to be my time for to knock at 
thedoor. I doneitasperlitelyasI could. Nobody didn’t 
come, an’, arter so long a time, I knocked ag’in, hittin’ 
a louder whack, but still genteel. Pres- 
ently, a nigger boy come slippin’ aroun’ 
the house from the back way. He was 
so skeer’d that he couldn’t say a word, 
an’ he stood thar gaspin’ an’ chokin’ ontell 
I grabbed him by the collar an’ yerked him 
aroun’ a time or two. 

‘**Whadder you mean, you lim’ of Satan?’ 
saysI. ‘An’ whyn’t you spit out what you’ve 
got on your min’, ef you’ve got a min’?’ 


“ At One House Along the Way 
We Swapped the Rumor 
for a Drink of Water” 
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out that his mistiss had sent him aroun’ the house for 
to see ef we was Yankees, an’, ef we was, to tell us to 
pack up an’ leave. 

***Vankees!’ says I. ‘Why, they ain’t one on ’em 
nigher than a little ways this side of Chattanooga.’ 

‘*The nigger swelled up like he was gwine to bust: 
‘Ya-ya-yasser, dey is, kaze th’ee un um done took 

supper here, an’ des now galloped off! I seed 

um wid my own eyeballs!’ Then he told us 

that, ef we was anybody his mistiss know’d,- 

we was to come aroun’ the back way, bekaze 
: she wouldn’t open the front door for the 
) Queen of England. 

2 ‘‘Well, to the back we went, an’ Mary Ann 
Vinin’, the cook and the house gal was all 
huddled up in the kitchen mighty nigh skeer’d 
to death. They looked jest like thar had been 
a earthquake, an’ they was lookin’ for to be 
swaller’d up ever’ minit. 

***Mary Ann,’ says I, ‘what in the world is 
the matter?’ 

“I'd been a-knowin’ Mary Ann Vinin’ a 
mighty long time, an’ when she hearn my 
voice, an’ come out whar she could see me, 
she jest fetched one squall: ‘Oh, Mr. Sanders!’ 
—an’ fell over like she’d been blow’d down by a gust of 
wind. She wa’n’t one of the faintin’ kind, but she sighed 
herself to sleep that time. An’ then, when she come 
to, an’ had kinder ketched her breath a time or two, 
she was as mad as Tucker. Me an’ Wimberly Driscoll 
didn’t nigh believe that thar had been any Yankees aroun’, 
an’ this made her madder. You know when a ‘oman reely 
gits mad she’s wuss’n a shuck brier-bush with a hornet’s 
nest in its bosom. 

‘Mary Ann was so mad that thar wa’n’t nothin’ too mean 
for her to say, especially as we was most like home-folks. 
Fust an’ fo’most she believed that we was in cahoots wi’ 
the Yankees that had skeer’d her; she was shore of it, 
bekaze one on em was Bushrod Claiborne, an’ we all know’d 
him. Driscoll blushed an’ I laughed, an’ Mary Ann got 
madder. She know’d they was our partners, bekaze one 
on ’em fetched a note for Wimberly Driscoll, an’ ef we didn’t 
know nothin’ about the Yankees, how was it that we come 
in so pat? She’d like to know that an’ a heap of other 
things that looked mighty funny. Wi’ that, the house gal 
up’d an’ vowed that the Yankees didn’t fetch that note. 

***Who, then?’ says Mary Ann. 

“**Une. Peter Driscoll,’ says the gal. 

***That’s so,’ says I, ‘bekazeI seed ol” Peter ride through 
the gate on a mule, right arter the three men skipped.’ 

***You didn’t tell me,’ says Driscoll, bridlin’ up. 

“**Why, no,’ says I, ‘for I wasn’t quite certain an’ shore, 
but I know now that the man on the mule was ol’ Peter, an’ 
nobody else.’ 

‘**We left him at home,’ says Wimberly, facin’ me out. 

***T can’t help that!’ says I. ‘Ol’ Peter rode out right 
P arter the three men, an’ 
come mighty nigh runnin’ 
over me.’ 

“*Well, where is the 
note?’ says Wimberly. 
‘Thar must be some 
trouble at home.’ 

***Here it is,’ says Mary 
Ann, ‘an’ a mighty purty 
thing itis. Take it, an’ le’ 
me go wash my han’s!’ 

“Well, the note was 
mighty funny lookin’. It 
had been handled in its 
journey ontell it was 
mighty nigh as black as 
the back of a cultivated 
fireplace. Wimberly took 
it an’ turned it over in his 
han’ like he was afeard it 
‘ud blow up an’ singe his 
eyebrows. I can’ rickerleck 
percisely the words, but the 
note said that, ef Wimberly 
Driscoll ever give a thought 
to- Margaret Featherston, 
the time had done come 
for him to prove it. Then 
it went on to say that she 
was mighty close to trouble, 
an’ mighty miser’ble. The 

note said it was wrote by one that Wimberly 
never saw, an’ that the Featherston gal didn’t 
know it was wrote, but the fact that she was 
close to trouble ought to be enough for Wim- 
berly Driscoll to know. It ain’t nothin’ but the truth when 
I tell you that his face was so red it could ’a’ tetched off a 
keg of powder. The note was a whole sheet of foolscap, 
folded, an’ on a part of it somebody had wrote jest two 
words: ‘Graylands, Memphis.’ When they read that 
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President Roosevelt is 
Undoubtedly a Grave Menace 
to Business— Dishonesty 














Who Gets the Long End? 


HE president of a wonderful motor company has cause 
to complain of inequality before the law. This com- 
pany owned a patent on ‘‘the most revolutionary mechan- 
ical invention of the age.’’ Knowing the rapacity of 
capitalists, and having a well-founded suspicion that they 
would not touch the proposition with a ten-foot pole 
anyway, the company sold stock to the public, by news- 
paper advertisements, at twenty-five cents for each dollar 
share. 

The usual post-mortem investigation by stockholders 
disclosed that, of $250,000 paid in, $200,000 had been ex- 
pended for advertising and expenses, while the president 
had loaned himself $42,000 more. Dividing $250,000 of 
stock liability into $8000 of assets the stockholders got 
an answer which moved them to put the president in jail. 

Yet it appeared on the face of the statement that he got 
barely eighteen per cent. of the receipts. His pals in the 
affair—the newspapers that published his advertisements 
—got eighty-two per cent. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand goes into eight thou- 
sand .032 of once. And that fraction just about répre- 
sents the average chance of getting back your money when 
you invest in a concern that sells stock by newspaper 
advertisement at a few cents on the dollar. The news- 
papers know this already; but they prefer to let foolish 
people with savings-bank accounts find it out by experience. 


From the Lord of British Finance 


HE radical sweep these days is tremendous. Lord 
Rothschild, as every one knows, is a hierarch of 
British finance. That term, we judge, would paralyze the 
most hopeful Socialist living. We doubt if Mr. Bryan 
could pronounce it three times in succession without 
turning pale and glassy-eyed. 

Lord Rothschild has been discussing stock-market de- 
pression—which he attributes to governmental assaults 
upon capital in England and America—and he says: ‘‘We 
must admit that the manipulation of railroad stocks in the 
United States has not always been quite what it should 
have been; but this does not detract from the serious 
character of the President’s campaign.” 

There you have it! Lord Rothschild himself, having in 
mind, no doubt, such matters as Gould’s celebrated oper- 
ations in Erie, Commodore Vanderbilt’s copious watering 
of New York Central, and possibly even Mr. Harriman’s 
Alton deal, says things have not always been quite what 
they should have been. In short, while justly reprehend- 
ing the ruinous activities of the President, he as good as 
declares that American finance has, upon several occa- 
sions, drunk its tea out of the saucer! 

We really are beginning to fear there is no genuine 
conservatism left in the world. 


Textbook Democracy 


HE singular fallacy that democracy consists in voting 
for as many Office-holders as possible is probably the 
most formidable obstacle to good municipal government 
in the United States. One cannot fairly consider our sys- 
tem of governing cities of half a million inhabitants and 
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upward without realizing that its good is quite as surpris- 
ing as its bad. 

It is a government by minor fractions. Nine-tenths of 
the legislative power is wielded by men who have no 
responsibility, expressed or implied, to nine-tenths of the 
people. Nobody has either complete authority or complete 
responsibility. Usually the people actually elect only one 
officer—the mayor—and vote for the others because some 
mysterious processes have put their names on the ticket. 

Almost without exception government has been purest 
in its largest deposits—in President, governor and mayor, 
rather than in Congress, legislature and city council. 
Democracy means a government which responds to the 
will of the people. We have no doubt it would be more 
nearly attained in New York, Chicago and Philade!phia if 
the people elected just one officer, charging him with 
complete authority and complete responsibility. 

But, as that would agree neither with the textbooks 
nor the purposes of those who find it profitable to. keep 
politics as confusing as possible, probably the experiment 
will not be tried for some time. 


Parcels Post and Small Retailer 


HE express companies, unless we are mistaken, are not 
the cocks of the Senatorial walk they once were. We 
expect that the really important opposition to Postmaster- 
General Meyer’s parcels-post proposal will come, not from 
them, but from the country merchants. Trade journals 
with extensive retail clientéles continue, in the main, to 
reflect hostility to the project. 

Observing that the manufacturer, in favored lines, is 
spared the bother of competition by a forty-four per cent. 
tariff, the country retailer can hardly be blamed for asking 
the Government to maintain the wall that protects his 
own small preserve. 

We doubt, however, that the country merchant really 
needs the preferential.tax of high express rates, as much as 
we doubt that the manufacturer really needs the prefer- 
ential tax of high tariff. What he does obviously need is 
better organization. The aggregate of the mail-order 
business, after all, is a bagatelle compared with the aggre- 
gate of his business. That the mail-order house buys 
cheaper is the result, simply, of a superior organization. 

Already there are everywhere associations of retailers, 
but, in the main, they are no more than advisory and 
social. Collective buying is practically unknown. All the 
collectivity is on the other side. 

If parcels post compels solidarity on the retailers’ side 
it will simply bring them in line with the times. The ad- 
vantages to the retailer of cheap and speedy country 
delivery, especially when telephones are so much in use on 
the farm, need not be pointed out. 


Terrors of the Law 


= bandit Raisuli and the Government of King 
Edward, it is reported, have reached an agreement. 
In consideration of $150,000 cash, to be paid by the Gov- 
ernment, and a promise of British protection for himself 
and his admirable family, the bandit will release his 
English captive, General MacLean. 

Both Raisuli and Great Britain are to be complimented 
upon their good nature. 

Coincidentally with the happy conclusion of these ne- 
gotiations, as it happened, one clique of gamblers in 
Chicago gave public expression to its dissatisfaction with 
another clique for the thirteenth time by exploding a large 
dynamite bomb. 

Like Raisuli, the gamblers are amiable. 

In this, as in the twelve preceding explosions, they took 
much pains to avoid, as far as possible, killing and maim- 
ing innocent persons. In kindly deference to the nerves 
of chance passengers they sat up far into the morning, 
denying themselves Nature’s sweet restorer, so that the 
streets might be practically empty when the bomb went 
off. Aside from some slight apprehension on the part of 
citizens residing in the neighborhood of gamblers, and one 
topographical error by which the bomb was unfortunately 
placed under the wrong house, the public has been very 
little inconvenienced. The police seem not to have been 
inconvenienced at all. 

It isalleged that Socialism would speedily reduce human- 
kind to one dead, law-bound uniformity. But the danger 
that society, whether in Morocco or Illinois, will become 
law-bound seems to us not of an imminent sort. 


Currency and Makeshifts 


DECADE ago the National Bankers’ Association 
recommended an elastic currency system. Since 
then the subject has been discussed wherever bankers have 
gathered, and the total output of speeches, resolutions and 
reports amounts, we judge, to several long tons. So far as 
we are able to see, however, an elastic currency is no 
nearer than it was ten years ago. 
With infinite variation in details, all of the schemes 
propose that national banks shall be permitted to issue 
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circulating notes based upon their general credit and not, 
as now, secured by deposit of Government bonds. In the 
schemes most generally favored this unsecured note issue 
is subject to a stiff tax, with the idea that thus it would be 
resorted to only in times of money stringency, and called 
in as soon as the pinch passed. 

All of these schemes are recognized by those who speak 
with most authority as compromises and makeshifts. 
Our currency system is now a patchwork comprising a 
half-dozen kinds of legal-tender circulating notes. The 
elastic plan would put on another patch. Also, it would 
place in the hands of every national bank a power to ex- 
pand the currency which admittedly might, in individual 
cases, be abused. The wisest currency-reform advocates 
say this is not the best solution, but the most expedient 
one, because Congress might pass an elastic currency bill, 
but would not, in view of popular prejudice, adopt the 
ideal plan of a central bank of issue, modeled upon the 
German Reischsbank and the Bank of France, with a 
majority of the directors of such a bank nominated, by 
the Government. 

We think they are mistaken. We do not believe there 
exists any such popular prejudice as they allege. On the 
contrary, the people, we think, would much rather lodge the 
important power to expand and contract the currency in a 
single institution controlled by the Government than lodge 
this same important power in 6544 private institutions. 

Why not have the best? As this currency question con- 
tinues to be discussed, we expect to hear more of a Govern- 
ment bank and less of makeshift elastic currency projects. 


The Preacher’s Pay 


EPARATION of church and State is admirable from 

every point of view except that of the minister. 

At the Wisconsin Methodist Conference it was said that 
twenty pastors of that denomination in the State received 
less than four hundred dollars a year; fifty-seven not over 
six hundred; and that, while the cost of living had ir- 
creased forty per cent., the preacher’s pay had actually 
decreased. 

In Indiana the average salary is said to be under seven 
hundred a year, with but a small raise of late years to 
offset much higher living expenses. In many other 
churches and other States a similar condition is found. 

Trying to meet expenses that have increased four-tenths 
with an income that has risen only one-tenth must tend 
to disturb the parson’s sense of proportion. Considering 
social demands that are obligatory upon him, there are 
very few outside the slums who work closer to the bread 
line and have had less share in the country’s enhanced 
prosperity than the country preacher. 

He is, as a class, in the economically absurd position of 
offering his services for whatever the recipients choose to 
give. It is not so much a sign of religious decadence as of 
enduring human nature that they don’t choose to give 
very much. 

We should not quite like to see a trades union of minis- 
ters; but we do not think it would be spiritually less savory 
than. the personal begging, the donation parties and so on 
by which the church committee seeks to coax from reluc- 
tant pockets enough money to overcome the perpetually- 
threatening salary deficit. 


Crippling the Cripples 


r SEPTEMBER, 1902, a railroad employee in Michi- 
gan had both legs mangled while coupling cars. In 
February of the next year his attorneys commenced suit 
for damages. 

The case was tried in October, a little over a year after 
the injury. The jury awarded fifteen thousand dollars 
damages. The railroad appealed to the Supreme Court, 
which tribunal, in March, 1904, remanded the case for new 
trial. This new trial was had in February, 1905, and the 
jury gave a verdict of twenty thousand dollars. Again the 
railroad appealed to the Supreme Court, which in May, 
1906, again ordered a new trial. But on rehearing the 
Supreme Court changed its mind and affirmed the judg- 
ment of the lower court. Meanwhile, the railroad had been 
reorganized. So, in January, 1907, it was necessary to 
begin suit against its bondsmen to collect the judgment. 
In April, 1907, the trial jury gave judgment against the 
bondsmen, and the defendants promptly appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 

Five years and one month after the injury this judg- 
ment was affirmed by the court of last resort, and the 
injured man sees some ground for hoping that, after the 
usual argument for a rehearing and appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court, he may receive enough money to 
pay his law expenses and have a little left. 

The court records of every State in the Union are 
actually loaded with cases just like this. No more mon- 
strous abuse of the forms of justice can be found in the 
world. The cynical brutality with which many railroads 
and mills habitually exhaust every resource of legal jug- 
glery to thwart the man who establishes a claim against 
them for personal injury would disgust an honest pirate. 
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Street the lightning does not 

always play about the same 
head. Mr. Harriman, for example, who never had his rods 
out, but who accidentally set off the liveliest bunch of 
pyrotechnics that ever illumined a financial holiday, is 
very glad, perhaps, that hecan enjoy a temporary obscurity. 

But as one figure passes from the centre of the shifting 
game there is always another to take his place in the spot- 
light, and just now it is August Belmont. He is entangled 
in that colossal New York traction fabric which is now 
in the throes of a merciless investigation. 

All this has served to bring out once more the person- 
ality of a man who is, perhaps, the best known, and at the 
same time theleast known, of the whole financial oligarchy. 
Although the great banking house which bears his name 
has for more than half a century figured in American 
finance, there is a curious lack of intimate personal knowl- 
edge about its present head. This seems something of an 
inconsistency, because Mr. Belmont, perhaps, more than 
any of his Wall-Street colleagues, is prominently identi- 
fied with a variety of interests which figure frequently in 
the newspapers and which keep him, to a degree, in the 
public gaze. The world knows him as a resourceful finan- 
cier, as a patron of sport and as a gentleman politician. 
You may see him presiding at a meeting, or, glass in hand, 
watching the thoroughbreds as they gallop down the 
stretch. Sometimes you may encounter him hurrying 
down the crowded streets. 


I: THE fierce storm of Wall 


No Welcome on the Belmont Doormat 


UT, with all this public presence, there has always been 

a certain aloofness about him. One good and sufficient 

reason for this is that the doormat in front of his office 

has never spelled ‘‘Welcome” to the interviewer and 

writer, and the real August Belmont, save to his intimates, 
has been a closed book. 

It is a tradition in Wall Street that August Belmont is a 
very busy man. All the men of his class are. Sometimes 
they can’t help it, because they are engrossed with the task 
of making money. 

Behind the swift movement of Mr. Belmont’s life and 
the many varied interests with which he is associated there 
is a definite, well-ordered system which makes him unique 
among his contemporaries. He had an inheritance of work 
and system. His father, the first August Belmont, served 
his apprenticeship under the Rothschilds of Germany, the 
master financial builders of the world. It was the pioneer 
Rothschild who once said, on being asked the secret of his 
amazing success: ‘‘I buy cheap and I sell dear.” 

August Belmont is busy because he does many things. 
If he told you how he managed to keep them all going you 
would learn that it was the result of a simple rule which 
he early laid down, and this rule is always to do the thing 
that is closest to him. 

One of Mr. Belmont’s cardinal business rules has been 
to never get behind with his correspondence, which is ex- 
tremely large. It is the first thing that he tackles in the 
morning, and he usually sees it through before he gets at 
other things. No matter where he goes, his mail follows. 
This year, for example, he went to Europe, and, wherever 
he wandered, his mail always sought him out and was 
answered on the spot. When he goes away ona short trip, 
and happens to proceed directly to his home from the 
station, he finds a bag of mail awaiting to be disposed of. 

In fact, system, and lots of it, lies behind all of Mr. 
Belmont’s work. When he built and financed the New 
York Subway, which is the pet scheme of his whole finan- 
cial career, he mastered every detail of its construction. 


Little Nature-Studies of Bulls and Bears 


Every contract was submitted to him; he checked every 
pay-roll, and he knew, from day to day, practically how 
every foot of its underground way was going. 

This same plan of definite organization and familiarity 
with slightest detail he has applied to the sports which he 
has financed, to the artistic enterprises of which he has 
been a patron, and to the political game in which he has 
been, at various times, a significant factor. 

Incidentally, Mr. Belmont has typified the man who 
has been able to serve both sport and business at the same 
time, but he has never permitted the sport to get the upper 
hand. Yet, for all that, he knows how to emancipate him- 
self from that throbbing financial world in which he plays 
such a part. 


Where the Belmonts Made Financial History 


UGUST BELMONT is a sturdy, bronzed, athletic- 
looking man, of medium height, whose face is beginning 
to show the lines that the Wall-Street game draws with its 
merciless fingers. He is not to-day exactly the August 
Belmont of the picture that you have so often seen in the 
magazines and the newspapers, for that shows as almost 
dapper looking. There is a deep seriousness in his eyes, 
and sometimes weariness, too. 

His office, where so much financial history has been 
made—for it was his father’s before him —is on the second 
floor of the building at 23 Nassau Street, which is really a 
wing of the Equitable Life Building. It is a very simple 
room, and not very large. The offices of many less pre- 
tentious men are bigger and more imposing. 

At first glance you might think it was the office of a 
professional man, because on the walls are old prints of 
Dutch princes, given years ago to Mr. Belmont’s father, who 
was Minister to The Hague. On a pedestal, at the right of 
the roll-top desk where the financier sits, is a bronze bust 
of the elder Belmont, executed by the sculptor Ward, who 
was his close friend. Over the mantel is a large portrait of 
August Belmont the First. Scattered around are pictures 
of various members of the Rothschild family. An old 
silhouette over the desk shows one of the Rothschilds 
pictured as a pillar of the London Stock Exchange. This 
print was discovered in an old shop in a Georgia town. 

Mr. Belmont wastes no time. He talks in a low, even 
voice. He reduces his conversation to.the fewest possible 
words. He lacks, in this respect, the rapid-fire quality 
which Mr. Harriman sometimes injects into his conversa- 
tion. Nor has he the uncanny glamour which hangs about 
Mr. Harriman. You do not see in him, either, the dreamy 
look that occasionally lights up the grizzled face of James 
J. Hill. Yet when he talks of the things which lie close to 
him his voice quickens, and eagerness and enthusiasm are 
evident. 

Mr. Belmont probably holds the Wall-Street record for 
diversity of interests. He is director in twenty-seven 
different institutions, ranging from the West Chester 
Racing Association, which built the Belmont Race-Track, 
to the Metropolitan Opera House. 


How Morgan Rattled the Photographer 


S EVERYBODY in Wall Street knows, J. Pierpont 
Morgan is the most inaccessible man in the Street. 

It is hard enough for the newspaper man and the maga- 
zine writer, but when it comes to the photographer (ex- 
cept those who take snapshots on the street) there is 
absolutely no hope at all. But once upon a time a certain 











New York photographer, who 
was very persistent, did succeed 
in training his camera on Mr. 
Morgan, and this is the tale of it: 

After nine months of patient waiting, correspondence 
and negotiations with secretaries, it was finally arranged 
that Mr. Morgan was to sit for a new photograph to replace 
that familiar one with the spreadeagle collar which has 
been worked overtime in every newspaper office in the 
country. 

The day arrived and the photographer, with much 
trepidation, invaded the great man’s lair. Even in his 
most amiable moods, Mr. Morgan is not lamblike. He is 
quick, often testy, and he moves about sometimes like a 
man escaping from a house on fire. The photographer 
had heard all about these various temperamental demon- 
strations, and he was nervous from the start. He hurriedly 
fixed his tripod, arranged his lenses, and, taking a quick 
look at Mr. Morgan, clicked the camera. Tremblingly ‘ie 
asked : 

‘‘May I take another?” 

‘‘Ugh,” growled Mr. Morgan. 

Once more the camera snapped. Suddenly Mr. Morgan 
became absorbed in thought for a moment and the pho- 
tographer snapped again. The photographer then beat a 
very hasty retreat, trembling from a very bad case of 
rattles. 

‘‘But I’ve got a new picture of Morgan,’’ he said, and 
he had visions of it adorning first pages everywhere. In 
the privacy of his dark-room he eagerly watched the nega- 
tives as they lay in the developing-tray. Then he gasped. 
He looked closely. Every plate was blank. 

Rushing to his camera, he saw to his horror that in his 
badly rattled condition he had forgotten to open the 
shutter. There were no Morgan pictures, and the chance 
of a lifetime was gone. 


Women in Wall Street 


HERE was a time when the only women in Wall Street 

were the visitors and the few who ventured down with 
their savings to be shorn like ordinury lambs. To-day 
you will find them competing with men on the same 
equality of brains and shrewdness. Some of them have 
demonstrated the remarkable fact that they know how 
to keep secrets better than men. 

One of the best known and most capable is Miss 
Katherine Earrison, who has been for some time the sec- 
retary of Henry H. Rogers. She is his confidante and 
knows, perhaps, more about his business affairs than any 
other person, including the Rogers lawyers. 

No one has ever been able to see Mr. Rogers in business 
without seeing her first. She makes all his engagements 
and arranges practically all his time. She is more than a 
mere private secretary; she is an adviser. She receives 
a salary of ten thousand dollars a year. 

Another one of the highest-paid women in Wall Street is 
Miss Giles, who is a cotton expert and who is in the employ 
of a large brokerage house. Her reports and forecasts 
affect the market and are eagerly awaited and read all 
over the country. Another woman has mastered the 
difficult technical details of foreign exchange and makes 
a specialty of this in a big banking house. She receives a 
salary of ten thousand dollars a year. 

Several women fill the positions of cashier in Wall Street 
commission houses. This is a very responsible post, and 
requires a level head and much executive skill. One of 
these cashiers receives ten thousand dollars a year, while 
another is said to receive as much as fifteen thousand 
dollars a year. 
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are better than any other 
form of investment, 


com- 
bining, as they do, absolute 
security with highest rates 
of SAFE interest. 

We sell Bonds on a monthly 
installment plan. Municipal— 
School —Electric. 


414% to 5% Interest 


Write for our list and particulars 
of our monthly installment sell- 
ing plan, which enables the 
smallest investor to purchase 
these highly desirable securities. 
WILLS & CO. 
Members Standard Stock Exchange 
TORONTO, CANADA 











~. 
( An Investor’s Safeguard 
is A Reliable Banking House 


The average investor has not the time, 
experience or facilities to pass judgment 
on the underlying conditions of a bond 
issue. 

Our 31 years’ experience in buying 
investment securities is at your service. 

Our offices in Boston, Chicago, Denver 
and San Francisco keep us in close touch 
with all parts of the country. 

We have a new issue of bonds—some 
of them of $100 each paying 6%. 
[Circular No. 842 H will give you full 
particulars, } 

Careful Investors will do well to write 
for our latest ten page circular describ- 
ing fifty issues of Municipal, Railroad 
and Corporation Bonds. 


Send for Circular No. 846 H 
Refer to any Bank or Trust Company. 


E.H. ROLLINS & SONS, 
21 Milk Street, Boston. 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 


\ CHICAGO. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. } 











RUDENT PEOPLE in every State are in- 
vesting their savings through us. Many 
are patrons of ten to fifteen years’ standing 
who know why and how their money earns 


more and is better safeguarded than when 
locally invested. Let us send you their names 
or put you in communication with them. The 
information you will get is well worth the 
trouble. % 
5 YEAR 
reckoned from day of receipt to day 


of withdrawal 
Under N, ¥. Banking Dept. 
SUPEPVISTON. 
Assets, $1,750,000. 
industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times my, Becgeuey & 424 St. 











Safety in Tax Bonds 


Yielding 5% to 6% 
Our list is large, including: 
$500 D Drain Bonds of Worth and Har- 
, Bates and Chariton Co., Mo. 
$100 - sie and $500 School Bonds of 
Eldorado, Fayetteville, Hot Springs, Ark., 
Marceline, Campbell, Mo.,and Louisville, Miss. 
P resent conditions enable us to offer these 
at remarkable bargains. 
We have customers in over twenty States — 
all satisfied. Send your name for our mailing list. 


rison 








WM. R. COMPTON CO., 8 Wardell Bidg., Macon, Mo. 








7 FOR YOUR MONEY 


~ Ourcapital, first mortgagesonim proved real 
estate ba by the laws of the State of 
Georgia guarantee the safety of your savings 
We pay 6% compounded 
Send for booklet A today. 
& Loan Co., Macon, Ga. 


ON A SOUND BUSINESS BASIS 


account with us. 
semi-aniually. 


Equitable 
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Your Savings 


TAXES ON BONDS AND 
TAX EXEMPTIONS 


N ADVERTISEMENTS of certain is- 
sues of sony particularly those of the 
ped of New York, you ently see 

vey > ph rases, ‘‘ these po are tax exempt,” 
tax-free bonds.” ince eget are sometimes 
ened to commend the bond to the prospec- 
tive buyer as being better Ss bond 
which is subject to taxation. fogock nl 
tions, therefore, of taxes on bonds 
exemption are of interest and importance 
to every investor. 

But it is such a complicated and tech- 
nical matter that seldom is it reduced to 
terms that the layman can understand. 
Some of the best lawyers in the United 
States have wrestled with these problems, 
because there has been, at various times, 
much litigation over the construction of 
the numerous tax laws as applied to bonds 
and stocks. The subject is all the more 
difficult because every State has its own 
tax laws, and since bonds issued by cities, 
communities and corporations of one State 
are frequently owned in another State with 

an entirely different set of laws governing 
their taxation, the tangle becomes all the 


harder to solve. In the present article, 
therefore, ~ Beng will made to po 
into the technical phase of t. 

subject. pr will simply be made to 


eget out the  polaieioal facts which should 
part of the education of the average 
investor who owns bonds or stocks. 


Taxes on Bonds 


In the first place, taxes are levied or de- 
manded by communities and States to get 
money to conduct the affairs of those com- 
munities and States. The more property 
you own the more taxes you pay, or are 
supposed to pay. Since bonds are a com- 
modity and are included in what is known 
as personal property, they are, more or 
less, subject to taxation. 

There are, fundamentally, two kinds of 
bonds: those that are taxable and those 
that are not. Practically the only kind of 
bonds that are absolutely and entirely ex- 
empt from taxation are the bonds issued 
by the United States Government, or 
guaranteed by the United States Govern- 
ment. These include the lar Govern- 
ment bonds, the bonds of the District of 
Columbia, and the bonds of our colonial 
a yrs, Be issues of Porto 

ico, Hawaii and the Philippines. 

The bonds subject to taxation include all 
the best-known types. There are many 
kinds of what might be called combinations 
affecting the taxes on bonds. For example, 
a certain municipal bond may be exempt — 
that is, free from city or county tax, but 
subject to a State tax; while another 
municipal bond may be exempt onl 
county tax, but must pay city an 
tax. 

As a rule, the bonds most likely to be 
exempt are State and municipal bonds, for 
the reason that the proceeds are used for 
publie and civic work. Right here is one 
of the interesting complications. Take, 
for instance, one of the recent issues of 
New York City bonds which are tax exempt 
with the exception of a liability to be taxed 
d the State in case of some emergency. 

you are a resident of New York City and 
own one of these bonds you may avail 
yourself of the tax exemption. But, if you 
should move to Ohio, then that bond 
would cease to be tax exempt and would, 
therefore, be subject to taxation under the 
laws of the State of Ohio, or whatever State 
you should happen to be living in. 

In a general way this same thin a. 
pens with most other kinds of ame te 
are tax exempt when owned in the State hi in 
which they are issued, but which become 
subject to taxation as soon as the 
taken outside the borders of that “State. 
The tax on bonds is not usually very large, 
but it is sometimes of sufficient extent to 
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Invest Now 


Careful and conservative investors are 
taking advantage of the present market 
to buy the best bonds and stocks. 
New York 50-year Gold 4 1-2’s 

Boston 30-year 4’s 
Lake Shore Gold 4’s, 1931 
Delaware and Hudson Gold 
4 1=2’s, 1922 

and other high-grade investments now 
return a larger income than usual. 
Send for bond list and our book,‘‘ How 
to Invest.” 


ADAMS & CO. 
13 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











414% TO 6% 
High Grade Bonds 


Listed on principal Steck Exchanges 
At prices to net from 4% to 6 per cent. 
Some in denominations of $500 and $100 


CHANDLER BROS. & CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 
Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 


MEMBERS: 
New York Stock Exchange Phila. Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


Orders for stocks and bonds executed on any Stock Exchange 














affect materially the yield on a bond. In | 


the State of Pennsylvania, for ee | 
is | 


tax is four-tenths of one per cent 


would be four dollars on a par value of | 


$1000. A bond in this State, which, with- 
out a tax, would yield six per cent., will 
yield, if the tax is paid, just 5.60 per cent. 
Right here, however, comes a very im- 
portant fact which affects the whole large 
subject of taxes on bonds, and it is this: a 
very small percentage of the taxes on bonds 
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1 booklet ‘‘S,’’ explaining why our Cer- 
tificates are an absolutely safe form of in- 
vestment, yielding a profitable rate of 
interest. 

— : Pars at 

IRUST;& SAVINGS B! 

NCAPITAL $100,000.2° 2 -{RUU LOT: 
Climate the 
best. Near fa- 
mous big trees. 


Roses bloom 
ear round. 
‘inest bathin 
on coast. Ide 
homes. Invest- 
ments for Cap- 
italists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. “ Natural Sanita- 
rium ” for health seekers. Situated eighty miles south of 


San Francisco, on Bay of Monterey. Send 2c. stamp to | 


BOARD OF TRADE_FOR BOOKLET C 


The eager Magazine 


for one year and complete 
desk cabinet for $2.00, either 
onealoneis worth morethan 
$2.00. Brightest, most prac- 
tical of publications. Every 
copy proves it. All business 
men need it. Write today. 


The Business Magazine Company, Knoxville,Tenn. 

















Don’t throw it into the ash barrel, but use a 


Hustler Ash Sifter— 


save the good coal. Coal saved is money earned. 
Turning the crank for a minute saves the day’s 
ashes. A child can doit. No maid objects to Ye. 
No dirt nor dust. Fits wood or iron barrel. Saves 
its cost many times a If your dealer can’t 
supply you, we will. Write for Catalog 5. 


HILL DRYER CO., 305 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


YOU oon SELL 
i aD REIL! 


We want a reliable representative in every 
town in the United States to handle our 
Real Estate Investment Bargains. We 
have satisfied customers in every state. 


Jacksonville Development Co. 
Jacksonville, Florida 

























How to Invest 


YOUR SAVINGS 


Here isa manual of finance written by a recognized financial authority 
It is a collection of the series appearing in 7he Saturday Evening 
Post. Tells about bonds of different kinds, stocks, real estate, 
mortgages and other investments; what to buy and what to 
avoid. Read it before you invest. Decorated boards, 16mo. Price, 
fifty cents at all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Henry Altemus Co., Publishers, Philadelphia 
ON TIME DEPOSITS~0N DEMAND DEPOSITS S% 


We lend only on improved real estate. 75% of our 
securities are deposited with Trustee, not associated 
| with our Company. We pay 5 and 6% on demand and 
time deposits, respectively. We are strictly respon- 
sible to rigid State Laws. Write us about them. 


GEORGIA ‘STATE BLOC LOAN ASSH 


— SAVANNAH CA.> 
TO INVESTORS 


~ new and complete Hoop and Sawmill in 
For Sale— Wisconsin, on the Wolf River and Green Bay 
& Western Railroad. 





6%) 























This Mill is in an ideal location for the 

markets of Chicage, Milwaukee, Duluth and Twin Cities. A bona 

fide offer was recently vm to lease — the plant by responsible 

parties at a yearly reni mill and property are 

free of debt and can rte ee for $10, 000, inc luding the lease. The 

owner guarantees lease, as above, and payment rerital for three 
years. For further particulars address 


THE W. J. MORTLAND CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 





anted in every county to sell the 
A en tsT ‘Transparent Handle Goodcom 
Pocket Knife. mission 
paid. Large catalogue sent Free. Write 
for terms. NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 17 Bar 8t., Canton, 0. 








ON DEPOSITS BY MAIL 


When you send your money to this bank you receive a Certificate of Deposit, 
paying five per cent per annum, for the amount, thereby avoiding the incon- 
venience of forwarding a pass-book. 


Please writeto our Banking by Mail Department at once asking for booklet‘‘J.”’ 


O) "4 ai} -10)°20) SAVINGS BANK & TRUST Co. 


Jas.H.PaRRISH,PRES'T 


A QUARTER OF A MILLION DOLLARS 


~ SURPLUS 





OWENSBORO, Ky 








Will-O’-The-Wisp Clothes 


'N the bogs of Ireland is often 
seen a glimmering light which 
dances here and there —and— 

disappears when people try to 
reach it. 


They call that light the “‘ Will- 
O’- The-Wisp.”’ 

You chase your “‘ Will-O’- The- 
Wisps”’ in this country, Mr. 
Reader. 

For instance when you buy a 
suit— 

Very often you think to get 
Style— Fit and Shape perma- 
nence in that Suit— 
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is really paid by the owners of these bonds, 
for the reason that there is considerable 
laxity in the enforcement of the laws 


— “I FLEE Us ~ y) 
ss bond taxation. To a certain CT FROM WORKSHOP 
egree, the tax on bonds is a moral obli- a Say eS a ENED BE BS : 
tion on the part of the owner of them. yee, R 


already indicated, bonds become what 
is known as personal property and, as such, 
a list of them is amend to be filed, in 
some sections of the United States, with 
the assessor of property in the county in 
which the owner lives. Nearly everybody 
knows that, save in the case of conscien- 
tious ple, these schedules of Paey 
are seldom accurate. It is a well 
fact. that, as a rule, the richer the man, 
the more anxious is he to evade taxation. 

Frequently it happens that when people 
own bonds and file a list for taxation they 
only select those that are exempt from 
taxation. One reason why the trustees of 
estates and institutions buy og 
bonds is that they are required by the 
court to file complete lists of their holdings, 
which consequently become part of the 
public record. 

Since mo s and bonds are closely 
allied (from the fact that some bonds are 
mortgages) it is interesting to see how the 
tax affects them. Take the case of New 
York. In this State, if the recording tax of 
one-half of one oe cent. is paid when the 
mo is filed it is exempt from taxa- 
tion. This — to real-estate mortgages 
and also to the mortgages made by cor- 
porations of which bonds form a part. 
As a result of this law many corporation 
bonds in New .York State are thus. tax 
exempt, and the number will be increased 
as more corporations file mortgages and 
pay the recording tax. 

n many States there is a tax on stocks. 
Where there is no such tax it results from 


It looks Good the day you try it je _ that —, soe Woe on 4 
ae i i sin ionate ownership of a property on whic 
ont Pts mosty—Sut when taxes have already been paid. In a great 


you’ve worn it a week or so—you 
find it a Will-O’- The-Wisp Suit. 


The Shapeliness disappears 
—You have a Suit that has been 
improperly cut and tailored and 
that has had a Shape and Style 
merely pressed in temporarily by 
the Hot Flat Iron—Old Dr. Goose. 


Isn’t there some sign by which 
onecan discriminate between Gar- 
ments that act that way and those 
that Fit Well— Look Stylish and 
hold their Shape permanently? 


There certainly is—and the 
easiest way to tell the difference 
is to see the label ‘“‘Sincerity 
Clothes’”’ in the Garment you buy. 


For in ‘‘Sincerity Clothes’’ the 
Shape and Style and Fit are per- 
manently tailored into each Gar- 
ment—not merely pressed in 
temporarily. 


It doesn’t matter how much you 
wear them, ‘‘Sincerity Clothes’”’ 
hold their Shape their Style—as 
long as you’ll want them to look 
right. 


Yet they don’t cost any more to 
buy than the ordinary—elusive 
‘“*Will-O’-The-Wisp”’ style of a 
Garment that proves so disap- 
pointing. 

Just see ‘Sincerity Clothes’”’ 
at your better class Clothes Shop 
—see that the label below is in 
the next coat you buy. 


Style book sent onrequest. Kuh, 
Nathan & Fischer Co., Chicago. 


we 
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many legal cases where people have o 

posed the payment of taxes on bonds the 
claim has been made that, if the stock is a 
proportionate ownership, the bondsare, too. 


The Various State Tax Laws 


To sum up the various State laws as 
affecting the taxation of securities would 
mean to become involved in a maze of 
technicalities. Some of the most impor- 
tant, however, will be given. 

In California the stocks of corporations 
organized and os in that State are 
not taxable. onds are taxable except 
in the case of semi-public corporations. 
Bonds of California municipalities are tax 
exempt in every case. Stecks of corpora- 
tions, organized under California laws but 
operating elsewhere, are not tax exempt. 
In the case of bank stocks the rate of 
assessment depends upon the market price 
of the stocks. 

In Massachusetts the securities which 
are tax exempt are divided into three 
classes: First, bonds which are secured 
by a mortgage on real estate located in 

assachusetts. There are very few issues 
of this kind, however. Second, stocks 
secured on real estate located and paying 
taxes in Massachusetts, and the stocks of 
public service corporations, foreign or 
domestic, which pay taxes on property in 
Massachusetts. This includes telegraph 
and telephone companies which have wires 
or other properties in the State. Third, 
stocks of companies organized under the 
laws of Massachusetts, but operating in 
other States. These companies, however, 

ay a tax on the stock. The exemption is 
or the investors who hold the stock. 

The stock of Pennsylvania corporations 
is free from tax when in the hands of 
investors. The bonds of all corporations, 
whether organized in Pennsylvania or not, 
are taxable when owned by investors in 
that State, save when the eee ng J which 
issues the bonds agrees to pay the tax. 

What is known as the Philadelphia plan 
means that the company which issues the 
bonds enters into an agreement with a 
trustee agreeing to pay to the trustee a sum 
of money equal to the tax on the bonds in 
the event that this tax is demanded by the 
authorities. This relieves the investor of 
the necessity of paying the tax. In Mich- 
igan all stocks of corporations organized 
under the laws of the State of Michigan are 
tax exempt in the hands of Michigan 
holders. 

In Illinois, national bank stocks, Govern- 
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PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 


Any Article will be sent Post Paid upon receipt of the List Price 


Solid Gold 


Al13 Brooch, baroque 


pearls . 
A18 Odd Fellows pin 
SZ SS ae 
A20 Brooch, pearls, 14K 
22 Stock pin, plain . 
A33 Scarf pin 


A39 Brooch pearl sun- , 
. 6 


Sumt 2 6 
A40 Locket, 2 pic- 
tures 


Monogram 50c extra 


A42 Neck Chain, 18 
inches 


A43 14K Bead necklace, 


14 inches long 


| ASO Stock pin, plain . .65 
AS1 Handy pin, ba 
roque 1.00 
A5S4 Brooch, baroque . 1.50 
1.00 | A67 Cuff links 2.00 
< Monograms 50c pair 
A71 Brooch . 
A82 Masonic pin - 1.00 
A90 Handy pin . =e 
A92 Scarf pin, pearl . 75 
107D Diamond ring’ . 50.00 
7.0 115D Diamond ring 100.00 
91IE Signet ring, 10K 7.00 
443F Signet ring, 10K 5.00 
443F 14K Gold . . 7.4 


1.00 


9.00 Monogram 50c extra 


Gold Plate 


A25 Stock pin, plain $0 


A26 Hatpin . . 
A27 Brooch, enamel 
pearl 
A28 Brooch, pearl 
A330 Waist pin, one ini 
tial free ° 
Monogram 25c extra 
A31 Dress pin, pearls 
A34 Barrette. . 
A37 Dress pin, plain 
A38 Locket, 2 pic 
tures . * 
A41 Neck Chain, 15 
inches . . 


A44 Stock pin, pearl . 
A64 Signet scarf pin, 
one letter free . 
Monogram 25c extra. 
A®9 Brooch 


Sterling Silver 


All Brooch, Swastika §0.50 
A21 Brooch, Dutch 

girl ° ° 
A88 Brooch, owls . . 
A91 Brooch . 
A93 Berain tea spoon, 

each 85« doz. 9.50 

The catalog pictures the 

complete Berain pattern. 





You should have a copy of our beautiful new Catalog. It will be ready for mailing November first. 


The book contains 
Toilet and Leather 


160 
Genk, Table Ware, etc. 


sages, illustrating Diamonds, Fine Gold and Silver Jewelry, Rings, Watches, 


You will find our Catalog interesting; you will find our prices low, and the quality is fully guaranteed. 


Our “ Direct from workshop” plan will save you money 
arantee safe delivery and we guarantee to please you or to return your money. y 
We have thousands of satisfied cus 


We 


done this for eleven years from our former location, Salem, Mass. 


tomers in every sta 


Send for the catal 
or post card NOW, w nile you have it in mind, 


te and territory. 


zine and be sure of receiving the book. 


it will enable you to buy more and better gifts. 


We have 


. It tells all about our goods and our way of doing business. Write the note 
Write it before you turn another page of this maga 


Address, BAIRD-NORTH CO., 917 Broad Street, Providence, R. I. 








last a life time. 





A Mechanical Perfection, which has been tested and tried out by 
Over 5,000,000 users all over the world, is THE STAR SAFETY RAZOR. & 
It accomplishes its work with safety, comfort and dispatch. Lt 

Blades are forged and full concaved. 
Strop the blades occasionally. 
Shaves the heaviest beard and does not irritate the tenderest face. 


Our Razor may be inspected at any Cutlery Store. 
With the Automatic Stropping Machine and Strop, $4.50 a set 


THE STAR SAFETY CORN RAZOR 


Simple, Safe and Sure, on sale by all dealers, or will be sent you from our factory on receipt of $1.00 
As the Christmas season approaches, consider the advisability of purchasing the 


STAR SAFETY RAZOR and the STAR CORN KNIFE for relatives or friends. 


With proper care they will 


Star Razors in Sets, from $1.50 up 





KAMPFE BROS., 19 Reade Street, New York 








CONFECTIONERS 





B LE E S MI mie yal 


Best equipped in United States. Only one whose Superintendent 
and Commandant are both graduates of West Point. College pre- 
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“But she wouldn’t stay that!” Crass- 
ingway pointed to the hell ahead and five 
hundred yards nearer each moment. ‘‘She 
wouldn’t stay that!” 

“Then what did you say it wasn’t 
Krataloa for?” Harling flung back, and 
was gone. 

I felt Crassingway draw a little nearer 
along the rail. hundred miles ahead, or 
—as Tongatabu drew abeam—it might 
have been less, the great black pall which 
Krataloa raised and waved through all the 
sky above it thickened so that it now held 
not only the sun from shining through it, 
but glared and glinted underneath with 
great flickers and flares of its own upshoot- 


ing red. 

ie the dead silence, as we slip on 
under it, even to us there upon the highest 
deck forward of our wireless room, came 
the turn of our engines far below and the 
gentile splash of our cutwater as the ship 
stole on, all still and shivering in awe. 
That one could credit that a human being 
could have stayed over that Gehenna —— 

“‘Cra-ash! Crash! Cra-ashi Crash!” 
the shock of the roar behind me spilled the 
question from my lips. ‘‘Cra-ash!”’ it cried. 
“Cra-ash! Crash! Cra-ash!’’—and then 


dotting its demand quicker—“‘Ash! Cra- 
ash!” it roared. 
“Kt! Kt! Krataloa! Kratalea!” it 


cried. 

“He thinks—you think ——-?”’ I sprang 
at Crassingway. 

“Hush!” he silenced me. ‘‘We’re well 
within communication radius, and if she 


“‘She’s acknowledged! She stayed!” 
The cry caught us from behind and swung 
us about to the boy within. ‘‘She’s stay- 
ing!” It shrilled louder as Crassingway 
flung back the door. ‘‘Look!’”’ He caught 
the tape and dashed it in proof before us. 
“*NZ. K. NZ. K’! She’s acknowledged; 
she’s acknowledged. She’s—there!” 


**And now you will go?” 

‘On west, crater continues cracking 
toward sea; character eruption rapidly 
changing. Steam replacing smoke; appar- 
entiy pent-up lava and ashes choking cone. 
Temperatures please repeat lava, 
air temp. magnetic variations.— You know 
I cannot.” 

“Lava 940 Cent. Air 128 Fahr. Mag. 
Var. thru 7 deg.—Can you stay moment 
longer and not make i suicide?” 

“Opening toward sea continues; but 
fissure choking with lavaas rapidly as open- 
ing; little water yet entering escaping 
through cone.—Doesn’t cause prevent tt 
being suicide ?” 

‘Captain warns last time ; must come off 
at once ; safety passengers forbids standing 
by longer. You have no adequate cause ; 
you are giving lije without saving one.” 

‘‘Magnetic disturbance swinging needle 
through arc thirty degrees. Seismograph 
indicates deeper subterranean disturb- 
ances. Barometer still steady, but temp. 
increasing to 134 Fahr. Tell captain we do 
not require him stand in close; we are not 
coming off. But must stand in communica- 
tion radius ! I am saving my father’s life !”’ 

“* By staying ? How ?” 

“‘Seismograph reads He is 
giving his life to this observation. I must 
stay here to save it to world. Only my stay- 
ing keeps it from being suicide.” 

‘*We stand close hour longer, give you 
time reach us leaving at once. Leave! But 
you ? What can he prove worth your lives ?” 

“‘Seismograph comparison clearly indi- 


cates . under crust. Perhaps the 
secret of creation!’ The ring of it caught 
Harling up. ‘‘Others have observed erup- 


tions to this point, none beyond! Oh! t 
world is being laid open before us !” 

**Are you coming ?” 

“It is certain that extraordinary vio- 
lence, such as destroyed Krakatau, 1883, 
as theory given out, did not originate 
interior. Parallel conditions developing 
here prove conclusively such great explo- 
sion must have originated from steam, sea 
getting in subterranean caldron opened 

y eruption. Crater here cracking to sea. 
If predicted violence occurs, and you have 
no further record, consider theory conclu- 
sively confirmed.” 

All the world knows Krakatau, the 
mightiest and most completely destructive 
eruption in historic times. Not only the 
mountain itself was swept away, but its 
tidal wave swept with it 30,000 from the 


‘ingly behind him. 


shores of the crowded islands near by, and 
its voleanic dust, as the marvelous sunsets 
of 1883-86 attested to all the world, stayed 
in the air for three years. 

“* You think”"—Harling made his dots 
and dashes of the roar speak like a tongue 
—‘‘that this is to parallel Krakatau, and 
you stay ?” 

ge er wants —_—ae mes- 
sage. No; we are coming o - 

“ee: 3, '¢:i« MOO 

“Banking upper fissures by lava and 
ashes choking steam is agent driving fis- 
sures lower. Cannot tell when sea will get in, 
but father will not leave for hour, anyway.” 

“It may happen any moment ?”’ 

‘*Yes; so warn you stand farther out. 
Tidal wave surely follow. Not probable 
danger in open sea; but sure wreck shoals 
where now are. Stand out open sea, 





north !” 
‘You warn us and you * 
‘‘Seismograph temperatures 
2 We come soon as 


and magnet. 
” 
can 


““You are coming soon as can?” our 
spark roared back angrily, rebelliously. 

Black and heavier black above us and 
dripping its black and red creation-dust 
an wder to make room in the crowded 
clouds above us for the hotter ash to float 
in, the red reflecting pall above us drooped 
and thickened. By the chronometer, under 
the electric bulb before us, I saw that it was 
not yet four o’clock in the afternoon, as I 
knew. But under that close, stifling cover 
only the flaring belch from the cone of 
Krataloa, fifteen miles across the dim gall- 
green sea, gave light other than our dyna- 
mos developed. Far—far to the north, 
where the clouds thinned closest, and, yes, 
in a far-away streak to the south also, out 
of which we had come, the distant glimmer 
and glint upon the ocean told us that the 
sun was still bright and high. But all be- 
tween and about us, two hours before, had 
closed the choking and hell-lit midnight of 
Tophet. 

we turned our night-glasses again 
upon the flaming cone, we saw now, gouged 
green-gleaming against the base, the great 
recorded fissures, opening the volcano’s 
side and cracking their way down to the 
water’s edge. 

Against the first lava-streams, steaming 
and hissing over the opposite slope to the 
sea, and against even the falling rocks and 
débris shot from the cone, they might 
think that the configuration of the northern 
aréte, under which their observatory was 
hid and in whose cracks they had strung 
and protected their wireless aérials, might 
still save them. But against these new 

een cracks that suddenly gouged gaping 

neath them —— 

“You are not standing out! Warn 
again, tidal wave must wreck where are.” 

*“You are not coming?” 

‘*Sclengel wave recorder indicates . . . 
In another half-hour may complete work. 
Father has waited all life for such opportu- 
nity. Already risked too much not to risk 
this little more. But you stand out !” 

“* Have you no one to consider ?” 

“‘Seismograph and Sclengel recorder 
indicate No one except those he 
considers best by staying now.” 

“He must owe his safety to some one.” 

‘‘Detonations in cone indicate 4 
He still hopes to escape, but if not, no one.’ 

“Then you?” 

oer I have no one.” 

“You mean you care for no one. Then 
consider those care for you !”’ 


‘ rapidly increasing. Explo- 
ee 
‘Does that mean end near? Answer!” 
7 “‘Seismograph Probably. There 
ts no one.”’ 
** Leave at once. There is me!”’ 
‘‘Temperatures show What do 


you mean ?” 

“You have me to consider! Leave at 
once! I command this !”’ 

fae Father will not. You are 
absurd !”’ 

‘Take boat and leave without him. He 
useless without you; he will go!” 

Not yet !” 

“You must! You have me to consider; 
you must consider me !”’ 

“. . . Youare merely trying make me 
leave. It is absurd !” et iA 

“Ttisnotabsurd. Youknowit! I——” 

‘*Cra-ash!’’ the coils cried command- 
“‘Cra-ash!’”’ Harling’s 
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A new factor in the lives 
of thousands of Americans 


O you understand 

that the Yale-Cali- 
fornia is numbering its 
converts and devotees 
by the thousands? 

Do you realize that 
it has eliminated all the 
faults that have hitherto 
prevented the universal 
adoption of the motor cycle? 

Do you know that to an exhila- 
rating capacity for speed, which is 
akin to flying, it has united the ele- 
ment of absolute and perfect safety? 

Do you know that it can be 
stopped in the ticking of a second 
—and started just as quickly by a 
process a child could understand? 

Do you know that the celebrated 
Yale-California cushion fork has 
removed that bug-bear of motor 
cycle construction—all the bump, 
jolt, and jar? vy 

Do you know that you can 
actually and literally ride it over 
railroad ties and have all the shock 
absorbed by this cushion fork? 
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waits for you—for you, if you are 
a business or professional man, a 
doctor or a clergyman, a clerk or a 
manager, a mechanic or a shop- 
owner —a collector or a messenger 
—for you, if you are seeking for 
health or for pleasure, for business 
or for convenience. 

Be just as doubtful as you please 
as to whether or not you want a 
Yale-California—the doubt will fly 
away on the wings of the first wind 
that blows in your face as you mount 
and ride away! 

For the good you will get out of 
it—the health and the exhilaration 
and the time saved and the distance 
covered — write right away for the 

In other words, in the Yale- book that describes the 1908 Yale- 
California a perfect motor cycle California. 


Price $200.00 
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voice seemed to command. With a glance 
at Crassingway, as the image of the moun- 
tain in the window cast up redder against 
the sky, I took the moment to rise; but, 
with a quick clasp, Harling caught us both 
and pulled us down. As he went again at 
his key, it was as though to make us wit- 
nesses for the girl he had never seen that he 
was deadly in earnest. 

“. . . I love you and you love me! 
You know it is so! Leave at once! Leave 
at once!” 

‘‘Will leave in a moment !”’ the answer 
relaxed the strain in the bent back beside 
me. ‘‘Keep searchlight toward us; steam 
north beyond shoals; we folluw. To you, 
I say it is absurd,” the sending changed 
character again. ‘‘I was lonely and did it 
for sport !” 

“You mean you—did the same with the 
others ?”” 

“é Yes ’ ated 

“* Leave!” 

‘*Father making final observation. Want 
you understand I did it never thinking see 
you. Everything I did was in sport. Leav- 
tng in instant. Do you understand ?” 

“* Understand !”’ 

I glanced at Crassingway, to make out 

his face, as, with resonators now silent, 
Harling sprang to the window. Crassing- 
way’s lips moved. I saw the non- 
seaptaies upon his face, but could not 
catch what he —. 
On the north of taloa, to which side 
we were now working, the showers of 
stones and ashes were quite perceptibly 
less. From that side where their boat was 
sheltered it was more than just possible 
that they might, with luck, get out to us 
safely. A moment before, when we had 
been waiting, I would have said that all— 
or at least the greater thing—I cared for 
was their safety. But, as I waited now and 
watched, I knew from what was gone from 
my concern that the greater thing was 
something else. Wondering at the strange- 
ness of it, I turned absently to the now 
silent receptors; but Crassingway sud- 
denly bent over them. 

“‘Taaap!’’ they were calling to him. 
“aa ’ taap! ” 

“*Rather hurt!’” Harling now was 
spelling tensely, over me. ‘“‘‘Cannot get 
him to boat. He says certain sea must get 
in through lower fissures soon and destroy 
island. ave must follow. You can do us 
no good. Stand out to open sea your only 
chance. Father now unconscious. No 
more!’”’ 

‘‘Captain!’’ the same voice which had 
been reading was now shouting through 
the bridgecommunicator. ‘‘ We are warned 
again to stand to open sea, farther north. 
. . « I want gasoline power-boat. I am 
gowng in to Krataloa !”’ 

“Fool!” Crassingway was holding him 
before him. ‘‘Are you going to add your 
suicide to theirs? Besides, she was only 
dag with you!” he jeered. “She was 
only playing with you!’ 

“*T wasn’t—with her /’’ He jerked him- 
self free. 

Yet Crassingway himself held me back 
as I tried to prevent; and,as westood mute, 
we saw him gather two sailors without to 
help him at the davits. With a creak of 
the running-ropes, a splash and then the 
stuttering explosions of the gasoline ~—. 
the launch shot from our side in a long 
ellipse and made for the red target-centre 
of the great cloud to the south. 

I swung about to Crassingway then. He 
had left me and had reseated himself at the 
receptor. How long he had been there I 
did not know; but as I turned, ‘“‘ Look!” 
He pointed quietly to the tape, which was 
unrolling again from our automatic regis- 
ter. 

““*A moment ago!’”’ Iread it, ‘‘‘ I thought 
to see you soon. I could not admit it; but 
now—it was not absurd. I knew it. was 
not. And it never was with any other as 
it was with you. I never spoke with them 
so; and—I meant it all. You were differ- 
ent with me from the first. I never was 
playing. I never thought of any one else 
as I thought of you. I thought sometimes 
it might have been the—same with you; 
and when you told me it was, I—could 
hardly deny it. But, I thought, would see 
you then. Can see your lights moving 
north, now, where you will be safe. End 
must come here soon, so I can say —I know 
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it isso. Ido. Ido. I love you, and you 
loveme. Tell meso again; tell me again!’” 

“He!” our spark roared out its answer. 
Even to me, the unfamiliar, the change of 
the character of the sending as Crassing- 
way sent his ee jumping across the gap, 
came like a shock. I thought of the girl 
waiting over the receptors; but—‘‘He os 
gone to you in power-boat!” the message 
jum along. 

‘He has gone?” 

“Before your last message, he left ship!” 
Crassingway’s spark roared back proudly. 
“Before!” 

‘‘ Before ?”’ the tape echoed back to us. 
** Before ?” 


North of Krataloa, thirty-two miles from 
its mighty lava dikes, where no reefs or 
rocks or shoals threaten, the New Zealand 
lay bow to the south and waited. Under 
the edge of the cloud which lay above us 
the sun had passed an hour ago; and true 
night, added to the other, spread over all 
the Pacific. 

Toward the disturbance centre, now to 
the south, where the hotter air currents 
were rising, the breeze upon the sea-surface 
blew from stern to bow. Still the sea re- 
mained smooth. Under our keel we could 
feel it rise and fall gently and wash one way 
and then back again; but the surface was 
smooth. You roughen water in a basin by 
disturbing the water itself, Crassingway 
was explaining, not by tipping the basin. 
Then it only washes back and forth. 

Four hours and a half we had waited. 
At quarter-past five, while we still sat at 
the wireless instruments, a single lon 
“*taaap’’—a long dash upon the tape—ha 
come. But whether, at that hour, the ob- 
servatory on Krataloa had crushed under 
the débris, or Harling had weighed down 
the key for his flying signal—each hour 
only made it seem more the former cause. 
But still our searchlight flashed its beacon 
over all the blackness about; and still the 
scarlets and meg of Krataloa flared back 
in defiance that the fire still kept back the 
sea and the crater was intact. 

wee erg | and res from the dim, 
dust-shot silence ahead, a long, lean launch 
leaped from the darkness into the | og pe 
gray of our searchlight’s glare. As its en- 
gines racked and coughed, a man, half 
naked and black, bent over them, and, at 
the crushed and smouldering bow, a girl 
bailed. Between them, under a tarpaulin, 
lay a tall form which roused and stirred as 
our light lashed it. 

Again our searchlight shifted to hold 
them within its circle; and a score of our 
crew flung themselves into boats, and, 
catching the three from the wreck of their 
launch, bore them, unresisting and helpless, 
upon our deck. But, as they carried them 
on and prepared to take them below, even 
the injured figure wrapped in the tarpaulin 
resisted. Understanding, we brought them 
bandages and spirits and propped them at 
our bows. 

As moment passed after moment, still 
the old scientist leaned forward the more 
intently, surer of his reward. But the two 
who waited behind him leaned back and 
away from each other. 

rapping his coat closer about her, Crass- 
ingway leaned over the slender young form 
and spoke to her averted face. 

“‘You haven’t told him?’ he demanded 
indignantly. ‘‘ You haven’t told him?” 

‘“‘He hasn’t,” the pretty eyes dropped 

in and the lips faltered, ‘“‘given me 
the chance.” 

Crassingway kicked the boy beside her, 
more gently than it ap , I believe; 
and, as Harling turned, the older man took 
a strip of record-tape from his pocket. But 
the girl, with a flush, was quicker and 
snatched it away. 

“Tell him with your lips, then!” Crass- 

ingway grunted. 
And then she told him, but the way 
she told it, no sound—no, not even the 
world’s detonation and the reverberations 
which carried off an island and spread it 
for over twice its area upon the Pacific bot- 
tom and cast up from the sea two others in 
its place—coul deaden or destroy. 


But that,” pans pointed, when 
the world ahead was black once more, and 
the shatter of the sound had traveled on— 
“that, after all, is only mere geological 
creation. These two love each other!” 
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HERE was once a sharp-witted salesman who 
was trying to sell a cash register to a large con- 
cern. The proprietor declared, stoutly, that 

since no mistakes were ever made by his clerks, he 
had no need for the machine. So the salesman 
quietly collected from the clerks seven or eight 
rubber-tipped pencils, every one of which showed’ 
the rubber end badly worn. 


Addressing a clerk, in the presence of the pro- 
prietor, the salesman asked: ‘‘ How did all 
these rubbers get worn down so badly?’’ 
‘“Why, by erasing mistakes, of 
course,’’ replied the clerk. 
That salesman made the sale. Where ie 
other salesmen might have given up in de- 
spair, he had the ingenuity to get the order. 
This is true salesmanship. There are scores of 
just such instances of clever salesmanship in the big, handsome, cloth-bound 
book, “The Art of Selling Goods,” which, if you act at once, we offer you FREE. 
No such practical book as this on this vital subject has ever before been 
written. Never before has there been brought together in a single volume so 
much sales-increasing, salary-boosting information. Never before has it been 
possible to get both sides of the selling problem—the side of the man in the 
office or factory, who hires and directs the salesmen, and the side of the sales- 
man, himself, whether his work be over the counter, or on the road. 


How Did These Rubbers Get Worn Down ? 


Nearly 200 pages and every page bristling with hitherto unpublished facts, 
plans, pointers, methods and hints that will put ideas in your head and dollars in 
your pocket. Brightly written in a fascinating style; perfectly printed from new, 
clear type; 27 chapters; illustrated with full page engravings on duplex enamelled 
paper; substantially bound in tea-cloth in beautiful red and gold; this splendid 
text book and manual would pay for itself many times over, even if it cost $10; 
yet you can have a copy FREE, in connection with a trial subscription to the 
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of selling goods. 


to listen to the still, small voice of Expe- 
rience, and profit by the mistakes which 
other business men have made. It seeks 
out Big Men—men whose shoulders 
have been broadened by the weight of 
business sesponsibilities— men whose 
minds have been mellowed by business 
experience, and gets them to put their 
priceless knowledge into cold type — 
gets them to tell in bold Englishthe little 
success nuggets which they havedug out 
of the mine of experience — gets them to 




















write articles such as only Big Men — 
big Business Men —can write. It brings you into heart-to-heart touch with men who can help you with 
the actual business difficulties which you have to meet from week to week and dayto day. In clear, 
strong, plain, understandable English, the AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN brings to your desk each month 
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can be more interesting than the mcg story of glorious success? What can rivet the attention 
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‘men of energy, men of action, and their werk? Here is a new literature —a typically American 
literature —a literature that deals not with the imaginings of idle brains, but with the active 
doings of men of achievement. Its heroes are not mythical men of ancient wars, they are men En 
of real flesh and blood —men who build railroads through unpopulated deserts — men who : 
bridge rivers and tunnel mountains; men who, in the face of difficulty, make business , closed 
where business never was before. Its theme is not the running brook or the country lane find $2 
—its theme is the swift current of human endeavor, and the types that push their oars for whict 
against its merciless flow. It is a literature full of heart interest —full of human na- 
ture that fascinates us all. It is a literature that enthralls and thrills, yet a literature 
so practical that it fits us to do a better day’s work —a literature that fills us with 
ambition and energy —a literature that feeds us with business facts which we 
may turn mto gold —a literature that will enable us to increase our profits, 
to raise our own salaries —no matter where we live or what we do. Can 
YOU refuse the help which this magazine will bring you? 
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Get on the Right Side 
of Your Correspondents 





Whatever other paper you 
have used—~even if it be bond 
paper—you will never realize how 
much effectiveness your corre- 
spondence has missed ’ till you lay 
it alongside of eovrow Bown. 

If you want to make the best 
impression—if you want to get on 
the right side of your correspond- 
ents— use 


COUPON BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


There is an exclusiveness—a dignity 
—a silent impressiveness about 
COUPON BOWD paper that no other paper 
—no other bond paper -—- can furnish. In- 
vestigate the qualities of COUPON BOND 
for yourself and then you can decide 
what paper is best fitted 4o properly 
represent you and your business among 
YOUR correspondents. 

Write on your letterhead or send roc. 
stamps for full line of COUPON BOND 
(plainand in colors) and the name of local 
printer or stationer who can supply you. 


American Writing Paper Co. 
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20% Down 
Then 10% a Month 


A wealth of suggestions for Christmas 
gifts is contained in our latest Catalogue, 


number 56. Send for it today. It will 
solve the problem of “ what to give” — 
and, better still, how to pay for it. 

Every diamond we sell is guaranteed 
as to price and quality. If your local 
jeweler can duplicate it at the price, we 
will take it back and return your money. 

We import the rough stones, cut and 
polish them ourselves, and sell them 
to you on credit terms at wholesale 
prices. You save at least two profits. 
We send goods prepaid for examina- 
tion. Send for catalogue 56. 


J.M. LYON & CO. 
Established 1843 71-73 Nassan St., New York 























STAMPS—55 <lifferent, Rare, incl. Hayti,Corea,China, 
Peru, Nyassa, Malay, etc., andalbum, 5¢e. 105 di 

incl. Borneo, Labuan, Comore, 10e. Wanted, 
50%. 80 P. list of 1200 Sets, Packets and $1.00 worth 
Coupons Free. We BuyStamps. 100 diff.U. S. 50c. 
E. J. SCHUSTER & OO., Dept. E, St. Louis, Mo. 


TALKING-MACHINE NEEDLES 


Send $1.00 and we will mail you 2,000 best quality needles 
direct from our factory. Money back if not satisfactory. 
LIVINGSTON NEEDLE CO., 71 Pearl Streot, Boston, Macs. 
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A Shadow Between 
His Shoulder-Blades 


(Continued from Page 15) 


out, I says, ‘Ef that ain’t in the Union lines 
you kin shoot me wi’ the fust pop-gun you 
find in the road.’ 

“‘*That’s where her cousin lives,’ says 
big ng & ‘that’s where she went when 
she left Shady Dale’—an’ he looked like a 
— in a dream. 

By that time Mary Ann had kinder 
cooled off—no ‘oman kin keep her dander 
up long at a time when she gits a whiff of 
somethin’ that looks like love, e’en ef it’s 
no more than the ghost on it. Says Mary 
Ann, chokin’ her errytation: ‘Don’t 
remember, Wimberly, how ycu an’ Mar- 
garet use to spend your Saturday holidays 
at my house? You know you do! Why, 
you an’ Margaret use to be mighty fond of 
one another—don’t deny it!’” 

Mr. Sanders threw his head back with a 
simpering smile that convulsed the stranger 
and others who had gradually come for- 
ward to hear what new yarn the old 
Geo ian. was spinni 

imberly didn’t den it, an’ Mary Ann 
made a big utter over the whole business. 
He didn’t have much to say, an’ I ruther 
got the idee from the way he done that 
thar had been some kind of a misunder- 
standin’ betwixt um while Wimberly was 
at college—one of them kind of misunder- 
standin’s that a fly couldn’t light on. Arter 
a while we mosied off to bed, bekaze we 
had to make a soon start the next mornin’. 
The stutterin’ boy called us, an’ we had to 
eat breakfus by candlelight. 
was, Mary Ann was up 

WAS cars A says she, ‘I dremp about 
you last n a —you an’ Margaret eather- 
ston—an’ I didn’t see no harm come to you 
in my dreams. But thar’s one question I 
want to ast you: Ef them Yankees didn’t 
fetch that note, how did ol’ Peter git his 
han’s on it? Now, ef you'll tell me that, 
Vl not pester you no more. Whar in the 
roun’ world did ol’ Peter git hold of it?’ 

““Wimberly shuck his head. 

“Says I: ‘It’ 8 as easy as a featherbed. 
It started wi’ a nigger in Tennessee, an’ it 

assed from han’ to han’ ontell it come to 

eter, an’ he, hearin’ us say we’d ene. 
stop at your house, gota mule, cut throug 
by the plantation roads an’ beat us. 

““Wetook to the road—gun, crutch, hosses 
an’ houn’—not much of a arm , but : a right 
smart of a scoutin’ Party. e took our 
time, but thar wa’n’t no jokin’ done. 
Wimberly Driscoll was broodin’ over some- 
thin’, an’ I wa’n’t feelin’ peart enough for 
to laugh ef we’d a met a funer’! percession. 
The fust house we come to, the childern was 
settin’ on the fence like they was watchin’. 
for somethin’, an’ as soon as they seed us 
the tumbled off’ like some un had flung a 
stick at ’em, an’ run in the house, hollerin’: 
‘Run, Pap! Run, Ma! The Yankees is 
comin’!’ I know’d by that that somethin’ 
had happened, an’ I felt bound for to find 
out what it was. My folks allers tol’ me 
that cur’osity would be the death of me, an’ 
I reckon it will; but that didn’t cut nofi 
inthem days. So I spurred up the rackin’ 
roan, an’ rid in for to see what the trouble 
could be. I went in sech a hurry that I 
caught sight of the ’oman runnin’ to’rds 
a pine thicket for dear life. It was Betsey 
Dillard, an’ I holler’d at her, callin’ hername, 
an’ she stopped, an’ come back, lookin’ purty 
hot in the neighborhood of the place whar 
the dewlap says howdy to the neck. 

‘**What in the world?’ says I. 

““*You may well sesso,’ says she, ‘ef you 
was in my a oad weighed three hunderd 
pounds. I’ve been ready to run for 
the thicket a minnit sence yistiddy arter- 
noon, when a passel of Yankees come ridin’ 
by, an’ made me give ’em some buttermilk.’ 

*** Yankees?’ sa 

wet indeed,’ says she, 
wale on ’em at that. They was a part of 

ilson’s raiders. I dunno what damage 
they done, an’ I thank the Lord that they 
ain’t burnt us out’n house an’ home!’ 

“*Now, all that was news to me, but my 
mind went back to what Mary Ann Vinin’ 
said about Bushrod Claiborne. 

‘Claiborne was a gentleman hoss-drover, 
an’ he use to come to Shady Dale ever’ 
season. He was some kin to Margaret 
Featherston—a long way off, I reckon— 


‘an’ a whole 


Soon as it 





an’ he made use of that fact for to kinder | 


drap his wing at ’er, an’ it got so that 


poe said he was dead in love wi’ ’er. | 


en it come to that, purty nigh all the 
boys in the town was in the same fix, 





** Our Tape L ine is 
ready for you * 


your town, write us. 





SENT FREE: 
New Fall & Win- 
ter Clothes Maga- 
zine, Edition All. 
Very interesting ! 
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Do you know of anyone who 
measures exactly the same as 
you do around every corre- 
sponding part of the body, 
whose attitude is the same 
as yours; whose shoulders 
slope the same as yours, 


As you are different in build and thought 
from every other person, it stands to reason 
that the only way to secure satisfactory, perfect 

fitting clothes is to have them made to your own in- 
dividual measures and ideas. 


Strauss Brothers’ 
Tailoring Service 


is the modern way of having your clothes made to order. Through our system 
of displaying our line of highest quality woolens with one experienced rep- 
resentative dealer in nearly every town and city you are enabled to make 
your selection from 400 different new fall and winter fabrics, and have your 
measures skillfully taken. 


Any pattern you select can be made up into any one of the many authoritative 
styles we show, and that style can be modified to meet your individual taste. 
This is an advantage not to be found even in the largest stock of ready-made 
clothing, in which you may find a pattern to please you, but the cut of the 
garments is not likely tosuit you, not saying anything about the workmanship. 


Our large purchasing power, modern methods, and good management enable 
us to make guaranteed high-grade suits and overcoats to order for $20.00 
to $40.00, being a great deal less than the local tailor must charge, because 
of limited facilities, and no more than “ ready-made 


We take orders through dealers only. If you cannot locate our dealer in 


trauss Brother 


TAILORS 


rR 
SW.Cor Monroe & Franklin Sts. 


pti Bullding 
fs lablished Ss 





whose neck is the same length 
as yours, whose muscular develop- 
ment is just like yours, and to go fur- 
ther, who thinks exactly the same as you do? 


” clothing costs. 


November 2, 1907 


Have Your Clothes 
Made to Order 


(GOOD CLOTHES 
YZ) 


ARE \& 


IER ONED 
MADE TO 
ORDER 


TRADE MARK 



























DEALERS : 
A few good 
towns still open; 
write us. 

























tion, 


Bros. essentials. 





We also give you every excellent operatin 
valuable new features as the Gardner Ball- 
ning Escapement, Silent Shift, Instant Automat 
many others. 

Write to-day for Free Illustrated Catalog of N.w Models. 


L.C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., 


All Writing Machine Essentials Inbuilt in 


THE NEW MODEL 


L.C.Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


If you had to run the type- 
writer you buy six days a week, 
and pay for it out of your 
wages as a stenographer, the 
qualities you would insist on 
are Handiness, Easy Opera- 
Good Work and Good 
Wear—four L. C. Smith & 


rin br 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Branch Stores and Employment Bureaus in all large cities. 





device inbuilt, with such in- 


bar Joint, Light- 
ibbon- Reverse, and 














Send for 
FREE BOOK 


sy usinc The Powers Heat Regulator 


ON YOUR FURNACE OR BOILER. 
Easily applied, fits any heater. Sold by all dealers or sent on trial. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


Automatic. 


45 Dearborn Street, ornee 
115 Fifth Avenue, NEW Y' 
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CLEVELAND. OHIO 


AVINGS account opened when your children are young will provide for their 
education and give them 
Send for a copy of our free 
for them with this large, safe bank - mai 


ATHE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
iy we ma cow eee 


roper start in life. 
booklet RM 


ie 


“ag \- eagpetnead how you can open an account 














The Greatest Value 
For the Least Money 


If you intend purchas- 
ing a Suit, Skirt o or Rain 
Coat and desire greater 
value for your money 
than you have ever be- 
fore obtained, write for 
a copy of our free Cat- 
alogue and a of 
our Materials. You will 
learn of the numerous 
advantages, unobtain- 
able elsewhere, eee 


by our System - 
fect F Fitting by Mail. 

We give ycu better materials 
— the prettiest and most fash- 
ionable fabrics t either do- 
mestic or foreign mills can 
produce. We give you neater 


System and then ane to 
your measurements from the 
lines of the ideal figure. We 
give you finer style —every 
garment that we make to order 
is patterned after the latest 
and most popular designs 
being worn in New York City. 
Tf you are not aetenes with 

retarn 
it at our expense ae | we will 
promptly refund yourmoney. 


Winter Suits 


(Made-to-Order) 


”>*6 10°25 


CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES SENT FREE TO 
ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES. 
OurCatatague illustrates and describes the following garments, 
which we make to order: 








Tailor-Made Bui - « «+ «+ $8.00 to $320.00 
ade — ° ° $7.50 to $25.00 
$3.50 to $15.00 

- ee 2318. .00 

‘Also ise a dine o, the following rea vg made goods 

Ladies thinsos i loaks 40 to $34.75 
Children’s ao ne ret toS 9.95 
Children’s Brosses - »« « « S198toS 548 
Shirt-Wais . ». 8 88t08 6.98 
Fur Neck-Pieces and Muffs | : $2.25 to$13.50 
Sweaters . . $ 85to8 3.48 
Merino and Flannel Underwear . 8 24tos 248 
Corsets. - $1.00to$ 3.00 
Kimones . otis © « «§ SS aee eae 
Handkerchiefs 3 O5toS .25 


We prepay postage or express charges on anything 
you order from us to any part of the United States. 
Write to-day for our new Winter Catalogue 
sent FREE to any part of the United States, and if you desire 
of Materials used in our Suits, Skirts and Rain-Coats, 
be sure to mention the colors you pre! 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
214 West 24th St., New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only . eile os Sain 














FREE Be Tinted Hair Rene. 


n, with instructio 
at vm he g and finis! bes. 
bono until Feb. 1, 1908, to 

oiderer send ing 
Tbe. for our NEW E 
BROIDERY BOOK. 
The book is just off the press 
—the latest and best book on 
Embroidery. Over 140 pages; 
hundreds of illustrations. Com- 
plete instructions. Diagrams for 
beginners. Features of special 
interest: 








, Biedermaier, 

try Snr, Daisy, Shadow, ae = ‘Mountmellick 
Novelties. 

16c. pays hay 4 iny Christmas and postage. One Hair 

Receiver Linen given FREE. Additional linens 

are 6c. each. Be sure and ask FREE HAIR 

im your letter. Book will 

you in one envelope and Free Receiver 






in a separate envelope. Address 


The Brat ALA at 
T 








ng Co,,81 UnionSt,New London.Conn. {4 








LEARN PLUMBING 
Short Hours — Big Pay 
The best paid of all trades. 
Plumbers are always in de- 
mand. They have shorter 
hours and receive better 
wages than any other me- 
chanic. By our improved 
method of instruction we 
make you a skillful, practical 
plumber in a short time. 




















You'll be enabled to filla good 
position in a few months, where 


Write at once foriilustrated cate: 


for illustrated cata- 
jog which gives full particulars 
ane terms. 3987 Olive Street. 





ouis Trades School 
Lous.M ; 


St 
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includin’ Wimberly Driscoll, Esq., an’ et 
cetery. I reckon Bushrod was the fust man 
that ever got Wimberly’s dander up. He 
bought the mammy of the mar’ he was 
ridin’ from Bushrod, an’ when he come 
south the next season he claimed to have 
a sheer in the foal she’d dropped. Along 
about that time Wimberly wa’n’t nothin 
but a boy nohow, he wa’n’t out’n his teens; 
but when Claiborne made that claim in a 
crowd, he ond up an’ told ’im what he 
thought on e called him ever’ name 
he could think of, an’ when Claiborne said 
somethin’ about boys—when he said he 
didn’t fi t childern—why, I jest put in an’ 
ast’ im ef he had any objection to mixin’ > 
wi’ a man a leetle older than he was. He 
ain’t answered me to this day. He j 
growled out somethin’ an’ slunk off. t 
was jest before the war fever begun to to make 
the fellers beller for blood, an’ I don’t be- 
lieve I laid eyes on Bushrod ontell he come 
through our town on his way to Richmond, 
as he said, for to j’ine his ortunes wi’ the 
fortunes of the Confederacy, an’ now here 
he was runnin’ wi’ the enemy. 

“Says I to Wimberly Driscoll : ‘Brace up, 
my son; we'll have to deal wi’ Bushrod 
Claiborne before we're ieee wi’ this busi- 


ness. 

“Wimberly looked at me jest like a man 
wakin’ up; says he: ‘What I’m a-gwine to 
do is to offer my services to Forrest. : 

“““Tooby shore!’ says I; ‘but all the 
same, you've got Memphis wrote on your 
manly forrerd, an’ I dunno but what I’m 
in the same fix. I can tell you what the 
trouble is: the —— Featherston is for 
the Union, an’ the Georgia Featherston 
is for the Confederacy. Olivia Featherston, 
who come after Margaret and her mammy, 
is the daughter of the man we used to call 
the Kentucky Featherston. He was a red 
an’ ripe Clay man, an’ had made hisself so 
prominent in the political lodge that he 
took the degree of Colonel. Olivia, his 
daughter, was left by herself when the 
Colonel died, an’ that’s the reason she tolled 
the Georgia Featherston up thar. She’s 
twenty-eight year old, an’ she’d be a ol’ 
maid ef she wa’n’t so fresh-lookin’.’ 

‘At that, Wimberly begun for to git 


jealous. Says he: 
“**How - you know all that?’ 
“Sa ‘I have come to the time of 


life when ie d be as easy for me to be a ol’ 
’oman as it is to be aman. Sech bein’ the 
case, why ax me whar I got my informa- 
tion?’”’ 

By this time Mr. Sanders had an audi- 
ence of at least a dozen people. 

‘‘Well,” he went on, turning to the 
stranger, “bimeby we come to whar we 
could hear gossip about Gener’! Forrest. 
A ol’ man, a ‘oman an’ a whole passel of 
ehildern passed us on the road. Ever’ time 
we'd ax a question the ’oman would bust 
out cryin’ an’ say that Gener’! Forrest was 
dead wi’ the lockjaw on account of a wound 
in his foot. An’ from that time on the bi 
road an’ the by-paths was constantly full o 
folks tryin’ to git to some — whar they 
couldn’t smell powder. hat was a new 
side of war to me, an’ I never could git used 
to it. The rumor that Forrest was dead 
didn’t add nothin’ to our appetites, but we 
made the best out’n it we could. 

“‘ At one house along the way we swapped 
the rumor for a drink of water. A young 
an’ good-lookin’ ’oman was settin’ on the 
doorstep watchin’ the capers of a two-year- 
old toddler, an’ she was so mad when she 
heern the news that ef she’d ’a’ been a man 
she’d ’a ’ cussed. She made denial of it so 

quick an’ hard that ef I hadn’t ’a’ been on 
Eomeaboek I'd’ ’a r< Then : she made 
denial of it ag’ in an’ bust out cryin 

“*Tt ain’t so,’ says she. ‘It’s a lie, I 
don’t keer who tells it! It ain’t in natur’ 
that he’s dead—he’s got too much to do, 
too much to live for.’ 

“Then a man wi 4 ha’r come to the 
door of the cabin. 

““*“What ye whinin’ ‘aon, honey? 
What’s the men said to ye? The Gener’ 
dead! Shoo! you can ’t make me believe 
that ontell I see ’im on his coolin’ board. 
The good Lord ain’t gwine to make Bush 
Chalieene that happy in this world!’ 

‘Then you know Bushrod 


“The old man eg cts back at me like a 
rattlesnake : reckon we know ’im. 
You see that young un out thar? Well, 
that’s how much we know ’im!’ 
“*But, ’ says the gal, ‘he’s comin’ 
back; he said he mar: I jest know he is.’ 
“The ol’ feller growled at ’er jest like a 





dog does when he’s about to bite. Ef ever 
I seed vengeance ina man’seye I seed it then. 








ROOFING 





23 


Why it 


Needs 
No Paint 








The main weakness of most ready 
roofings is the fact that they have no 
mineral surface, and therefore need 
constant painting or coating to keep 
them tight. 


Instead of a smooth skin coating 
made to receive a coat of paint, Amatite 
has a rough surface of small particles 
of hard siliceous rock such as is seen 
in quartz or other hard stone when 
examined under a microscope. 

This mineral matter is chosen for its 
weather resisting qualities. It is firmly 
embedded in the surface of the roofing. 

On the steepest roof the flow of 
water will not be strong enough to 
loosen these particles. This surface 
does not need paint to protect it from 
the weather. It will last for years. 


The extremely low 
cost of Amatite with 
its effective protection 
and long service, 
without painting, 
care or repair, make 
it the most economical 
veady roofing yet 
devised. 

Two representative 
buildings showing the 
handsome, clean ap- 
pearance of Amatite 
on the roof are illus- 
trated herewith. 





The following let- 
ter from the owners of 











Amatite on the great Bellemeade Farm Buildings at Bedford, Mass. 


There is no reason in the world why 
you should buy a roof that needs 
painting. 

Paint is a makeshift to help preserve 
the material on which it is used and 
will only give limited service at best. 

The roof that you have to paint 
every two or three years is the root 
that is going to leak if this care and 
expense are overlooked. 


one of these roofs is typica! of the 
thousands of letters which we have 
received in praise of Amatite. 
Gentlemen: 1 am very pleased 
to be able to state that the Amatite 
has been entirely satisfactory, and 
I would not. hesitate in récom- 
mending it to any one in need of 
roofing material. Yours truly, 
CANEY GLAsSs COMPANY. 








PaRTUAL View Cangy Giass Company’s PLANT. 


The xeed of painting is proof of 
weakness. It is not the roof that pro- 
tects, it’s the paint. If you forget to 
put the paint on, or for economical 
reasons omit doing so, you have a 
leaky roof. Amatite Roofing requires 
absolutely no painting or coating of 
any kind during its life. 


Roofed with 55,000 square feet Amatite. 


Booklet and Sample of Amatite 
will be sent free on request if you drop 
a postal to the nearest office of THE 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING Co., New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Allegheny, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, New 
Orleans, Boston, London, Eng. 





Stereopticon and Moving 
7 e Pay Big Mone’ 
Picture Outfits 575 eo 
3 tion of slides covering every subject 
All the latest Films. Write for new Cat- 
alogue which also tells how to con 


within reach of al 


Establisucu 1/83 


TER MPG. OPTICIANS, Dept. S, ‘imate, New York 





—=—PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our3books for inventors mailed onreceiptof6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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It Does Not Upset 
The ** Irish Maii Car "’ will goas 
fast as the youngster likes 

But it is so low that / 


















Give 






your boy 
or girl an there is no dan 
outletfor child ger of turn 







hood’s restless en ing over 
ergy. Healthfu Ibe vty 
building exercise with 
the ** Irish Mail’’ 

The Car the children all . 
Anew. Safe, simple, rub- te 

ber-tired, easy running ity Write to-day for % ~ 

Be sure to get the genuine. Illustrated Catalog 

Hill Standard Mfg. Co., 547 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Ind. 
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Velvet Calf 
Biucher Lace 
Imported Tan 

alf Lining, 

Heavy Sole, etc. 


It isn’t economy to buy only 
one quality in a shoe—Wear. 

Real Shoe Economy con- 
sists in obtaining the Quali- 
ties of Style— Fit—and Com- 
fort with the maximum 
amount of Service. 

—And that’s what you get 
when you buythe Florsheim 
Shoe. 


Style Book shows “‘a fit for every foot.”’ 
Send for it. Most styles sell for $5 and $6. 


Florsheim & Company 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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“Ts he? Is he?’ he says. ‘You reckon 
he will? Well, jest let him! Jest let him 
show his filthy face whar I kin see it!’ 

“IT tell you what, we rode away consider- 
"bly sobered. The gal was cryin’ easy like, 
an’ we never said a word to one another 
for a mighty long time. The whole sorry 
tale had been laid out as cle’r to our under- 
standin’ as a big map of the world wi’ 
blood-red lines printed on it. Never, sence 
man could make mouths at his neighbor, 
was a tale kivverin’ such grief an’ miser 
told in fewer words. It struck me throug 
an’ through, an’ I says to myself: 

‘The Lord send that Bushrod Claiborne 
gits his deserts in this world an’ the next!’ 

‘‘ As we went the procession of reff: 
got longer an’ longer. “Twas all might; 
pitiful, but somehow or nuther I couldn't 

it Bushrod Claiborne out’n my min’, 
kaze I little expected for to find a sar- 
ple of his devil’s work in this fur-off coun- 
try. Yit I reckon that in the eyes of the 
Abutehiy the world ain’t bigger than a 
faulty apple, an’ ever’ bit as wormy. 

‘*Now, while we was ridin’ along, chawin’ 
on sech cuds as our minds’d give to us, 
I happened to raise my eyes an’ right thar, 
in full sight, I seed a lot of boys in blue 
swarmin’ across the road ahead of us. They 
swarmed across like they was preparin’ for 
the smoky business of war, an’ presently 
a light battery of four ~~ went hoppin’ 
across arter them. The hosses stopped 
still of the’r own accord, an’ the houn’, wi’ 
bristles raised, slunk off in the bushes, an’ 
stood thar whinin’ like he was afeard. For 
a long minnit—too long for me—we stood 
thar, waitin’ for to see what was gwineter 
ek a next. I had the feelin’ that the 
whole thing was a part of a show that had 
been fixed up specially for us. 

‘‘Bimeby, the gray mar’ got restless, an’ 
she retched out one forefoot an’ hit the 
groun’ a whack that sounded like the thin 
the aomeuspere call a thud. I never see 
one myself nor heern it, but that’s the way 
it sounded. The whack woke us up an’ we 
took to the woods on our left. The hosses 
didn’t make so much fuss, considerin’, an’ 
Wimberly’s houn’ jumped ahead for all the 


world like ’twas gwine huntin’. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 





The Story of 
Banking by Mail 


and the reasons why this favorably 
known savings bank pays 


4 Per Cent Interest 


are graphically told in a new book 
we have just published. It will besent 
free to any one interested in this sub- 
ject. Please ask for Book ‘‘A.” 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


Capital, $2,500,000.00 
Surplus, $2,500,000.00 
Seventy-three Thousand Depositors. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















‘PROVE IT. "ON YOUR WORK” 


AT OUR. EXPENSE 


Take the Rapid Computer into your 
office. Set it to work right where you 
want it—on your books. It will add, 
multiply, divide, subtract — do all the 

tiresome problems without a mistake. 
Does everything any adding machine 
will do except list, and doesn't cost 
one-tenth as much. We send you 


on free trial — express prepaid. Ifit § 
makes good—or better— you'll owe 
us $25. If you don't want it—send 
it back, and you won't owe us a cent. 
Catalog Free. 
THE RAPID COMPUTER CO. 
254 Lake Shore Rd., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


. . e “r) 
Building With Concrete? 
PROFITABLE WHEN YOU KNOW HOw. 
Reinforced concrete, cement block and brick houses, 
churches, sidewalks, bridges, etc. You should know 
all the “‘hows and whys" about the mixing and curing 
of cement and sand before you can succeed, ROCK 
PRODUCTS will post you on every needed detail. 
$1.00 yearly. Specimen copy, 10 cents. Write us today. 
THE FRANCIS PUBLISHING OO. 

355 Dearborn Street Chicago, Tl. 











The “Lincoln” is the original Leather Garter 













“Lincoln” 
Leather 
Garters 14 2 ne 


Cut Curved to fit snugly over the swell of the calf, hence 
cannot bind the muscles or the veins of the leg. Perfectly 
Comfortable with ankle length drawers ; Satisfac the Year 
Round. New Lever Grip holds the stocking. djustable 
Glove Snap fastens the garter and cannot slip. At dealers, or 
post-paid (50 cts.) with initial on support if requested. Ask 
for ‘* Lincoln *’ Leather Garters. 

COMBINATION OFFER 

One pair of handsome ‘‘ Lincoln’’ Lisle Suspenders 
together with a pair of ‘*‘ Lincoln’’ Leather Garters mailec 
upon receipt of $1.00 — Order now. 

THE LOCKHART-MAC BEAN CO., Inc. 
1219 Market Street Philadelphia. 


3 SIZES 
Adjustable 


: Size 10 
10 to 13 ins 
Size 12 

12 to 15 ins 














overnment Positions 


41,877 Appointments were made to Civil 


Service places during 
the past year. Excellent opportunities for young people. Each 
year we instruct by mail thousands of persons who pass these 
examinations and a large share of them receive appointments 
to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. If you desire a posi- 
tion of this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, 
containing full information about all g inati 
and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D.C. 


LA tion and prospects in business. 
Students and graduates 


everywhere. Full particulars 
AT and Easy Payment Plan free. 
8p: Correspondence 

"School of Law, 


622 Majestic Buil 
Detroit, ‘Mien 








The oldest and best school. 
adapted toevery one. Recognized by courts and 
educators. Experienced and competent instruct- 

es spare time only. Three courses— 
Preparatory, Business, College. 
practice. Will better your condi- 


Prepares for 



















vent” sent free. 
report as to p 
patent for sale at our expense. 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
951 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 
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Send rough sketch for free 
bility. We ad ise your 
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Instruction by mail | 





November 2, 1907 
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¢ 4 99 . . . 
All-wool’’ as applied to clothing, is 
something more than a technical defini- 
. . 9 
tion of fabrics, from the weaver’s or the 
. : 
manufacturer S standpoint. 
It means economy to the wearer; long serv- 
ice; continued good looks; a well-dressed air 
and appearance. But it hasa good deal more 
than any commercial significance. 
All-wool is the tribute a well-dressed man 
pays to his own self-respect; it is the standard 
of excellence which the conscientious maker 
establishes as a measure of his work. It is the 
best test of merit for both maker and wearer, 
because it is a single and unvarying standard 
of quality. 
We use no other fabrics than all-wool 
and our reason for doing so is the best 
reason why you should buy no other 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Good Clothes Makers 
UWISIDEMC eee 1 cn 
9) and three 
€ al ati CIS pee Philip Boileau 
Panel Pictures 
for 25 cents 
(OY, The President Calendar 
ae hoes 
Christmas Combination Boxes With a beautifully decorated sone eer Given modish 
cover in colors, a Christmas Phi, Bolla 
Combination Box containing Each of ee pone a » in 
a pair of style of that ‘oon 
P id t charmi i: 
Guepeaters illstrative of Amer: 
_— pd of y is most arate 
idee Gisiews | The natura floral 
makes a Sue eee 
present fit so epee asso- 
for any man. sone wih ci aa: 
«alll og 
President Sus- pink, delicate 
ders and Bal! ridesmaid, and 
Dentiag Garters third poayh os od 
are the kinds yellow de Dijon. 
worn by most The whole Calendar 
~ 2 oe is a work os art, fra- 
right kinds. So Tt mark lnc 
chet mee vou have ate ot cat Rt lees 
est most confortable and. most durable sts pictures, he 1908 é 
You will find nothing else so satisfactory, aseparatesheet. All o 
so prettily boxed, for so little money. four, the three pic- 
A - If your home stores have no Christmas a. 
fe COMBINATION BOXES buy of us by mail. We will send this twelve colors on heavy, highly finished 
Mum Christmas Combination Box of suspenders and garters postpaid, for plate card, 63x15 iaches, making very at- 
Ball im 75 cents. : : ’ a wedive penetra eae be fhe ed 
— 5... _ aie eens Senpeaten alone (no garters) in a Christmas frames, = be sure of a President Calen- 
THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG, CO., 551 Main St., Shirley, Mass. Snaied postpaid for 2c. Now Ready. + 
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FRATERNITY PINS wo RINGS 


) © From us direct to you, thus saving you a middleman’s profit. Hidh-oads wont, suly. < 


a . 
but at moderate . The finest and most complete catalogue in Ame: 
ing pias fa guid-end-cclon) will be forwesded tose of charge t ony intoodng buyer. 
BUNDE & UPMEYER CO., . Jewelers, 83 Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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How to Get What You Ask For 


When you decide to buy an advertised article, you want it and 


not something “‘just as good.” 


stitute, it is sure that he is after the usuai larger profit on the “‘just | 


as good’’—but where do you come in? 


If a dealer has not the genuine article in stock, it is entirely natural 


for him to try to sell what he has — but, again, where do you come in? 


A real merchant will get you what you want — if it is for sale at 
If the dealer has the genuine article in stock and urges a sub- | stores—seethat he does orgoelsewhere. Note carefully the claims of 


these standard firms listed here. A good dealer will not try to substi- 
tute, to mislead, to imitate. If your dealer is unwise in this respect, 
write us (see directions below)—we can put you on the right track. 





NATIONAL 
LEAD 
COMPANY 


Pure White Lead Paint 


It may be said with justification that the mere words ‘“‘pure white 
lead’ on paint pail or keg in too many instances mean absolutely 
nothing to-day: for mixtures con- 
taining no white lead whatever, yet 
marked pure white lead, have an 
almost universal sale, while many 
other brands of alleged pure white 
lead have only a small percentage 
of white lead in them. 

To provide the paint buyer with 
protection against this situation 
the Dutch Boy Trademark shown 
here was adopted as an absolute 
guarantee of strictly Pure White 
Lead manufactured by the Old 
Dutch Process. 











are getting the genuine —the name 


*‘Mallory”’ and this Trade-Mark 


printed on the inside band. Most good dealers 
have this hat in stock. They will gladly show 
you these marks of identification unless they 
are trying to foist an inferior product on you. 
We can tell you the name of the local dealer 


if you write us. 


Mallory 


Cravenette Hats 


possess all the qualities of other 
high-grade fashionable hats. Be- 
sides they have what no other hat 
can have, viz.: qualities that come 
from the famous cravenetting proc- 
ess which makes them sun proof 
and rain proof. 

In general ap- 
pearance, how- 
ever, they are like 
any other hat that possesses style and high 
quality. There is only one way to be sure you 





IVER JOHNSON 


Safety Automatic Revolvers 


Are conceded to be the best all-around revolver made. 
The exclusive safety principle which makes it absolutely 
impossible to fire this revolver 
without intentionally 
pulling the trigger is 
beginning to have 
imitators, as is the 
trade-marked 
“Hammer the 
jammer” 
adver- 

tising. 























Don't be per 
suaded to take a so-called 
“Safety Revolver "’ as a substi- 
tute for a genuine Iver Johnson. 

Look for the Ow!l'’s Head on 
the grip and the name on the 
barrel. They are for your protection. 













MACBETH 


Pearl Glass 


Macbeth, Pittsburgh, is the 
only maker of lamp chimneys 
who thinks enough of his chim- 
neys to put his name on them. 

He could not go on for 
twenty years telling through 
the newspapers that he made 
such goods unless there 
was merit in them. 

The catalogue that 
he sends you on re- 
quest enables you to 
get the right chimney 
for any lamp. 













The NATIONAL fmm 


CLOAK and SUIT CO. 


has been doing business for nineteen years. 
Through its wonderful system of making 
fashionable and perfect fitting garments to 
order by mail, it has brought the dress- 
making advantages of New York to hun- 
dreds of thousands of ladies throughout the 
United States. The remarkable success of 
this company has resulted in scores of 
imitators, many of whom have stopped at 


nothing to mislead. 


Their fashion pictures have been copied; 
the type arrangement and appearance of 
their advertisements have been closely imi- 
tated. These advertisements are frequently 
signed with a name that might easily be con- 
fused with that of the National Cloak and 
Suit Company. Even their catalogue has 


been copied—whole pages at a time. 


Before answering an advertisement of this 
nature, look carefully at the signature, 
> West 
t will save 
Your 
safeguard is the correct name and address. 
By all means, write for their catalogue and 
samples sent free—you will then realize 
that imitators can oe the pictures but they 

Ss. 


National Cloak and Suit agg ye 
24th Street, New York City. 
you time, annoyance and money. 


cannot copy the goods 





Mattress 


Over fifty years ago 
Ostermoor & Company, of 
116 Elizabeth Street, New 
York, began making the now 
famous Ostermoor Mattress. 
It was not until 16 years ago, 
however, that the makers gave it a thorough introduction to 
the public through advertising, since which time the sales have 
increased at a phenomenal rate, as people have come to realize 
its great advantages over the unsanitary mattress made of horse 
(or other animal) hair. The Ostermocr has to-day the largest 
sale of any mattress in tie world. 





The fact that for several years the 
Ostermoor Mattress, $15, was sold direct 
to consumers by mail, led many retail 
dealers, in self-defense, to offer inferior 
imitations. The genuine Ostermoor 
may now, however, be purchased in 
almost any city or town of one author- 
ized dealer whose name we will furnish 
on request. 

The label here illustrated is sewn on 
the end of every genuine Ostermoor 











take no mattress without it. 


















STEVENS 


Firearms 


The desire for wholesome outdoor sport is 
born in every normal boy. Don’t fear it — 
don’t curb it. Let the boy or girl with father 
and mother learn to love the woods and green 
fieids and to grow in skill, courage and health 
by the trained use of a reliable firearm. The 
J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., of Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., make such dependable yet inexpen- 
sive rifles that they have developed naturally 
the largest business of the kind in the world — 
and in consequence imitators have grown up to 
trade on their reputation. 

Above a// things don’t intrust a poor 
firearm to your family either for hunting 
or target practice—the name of ‘‘Stevens”’ 
is on every genuine Stevens. See that it 
appears before you close a purchase. 
Absolutely the best at popular prices. 








The 
Scissors 
and Shears 


made by J. Wiss & 
Sons Co., Newark, 
N. J., are without 
doubt the best in this 
or any other country. 
This statement is well 
yroven by the fact that 
Viss Shears have for years 
been exported to Sheffield, 
England (formerly the home 
of cutlery), and are preferred 
by dressmakers and tailors the 
world over. 

Wiss Stielweld Shears are made 
by welding a tool steel cutting edge 
to tough, break-resisting frames, 
which produces a sharp edge-holding 
blade, practically unbreakable. They 
are positively guaranteed by the 
makers—a new pair is cheerfully 
given for any proving unsatisfactory. 

The dealer who tries to sell you the 
“just as good” kind may be trying 
to deceive you for the sake of a larger 
— or he may be merely ignorant, 
yut he is not right. 


\ 












WISS 


SCISSORS and SHEARS 


Every pair of WISS Scis- 
sors and Shears bears the 
name stamped on the 
blade beside the Screw. 
LOOK FOR THAT 


sss &S0y,. 


NEWARK N.J. 
U.S.A. 








Through the enterprise 

of the makers of this brush it became possible to 

buy a tooth-brush of correct dental principles, made by 

American hands in a clean factory in the pure atmosphere 

of a New England country town, and sold in an individual 
yellow box, unhandled. Contrast the 


fac-tic, 
TOOTH-BRUSH 


with the unscientific common tooth-brush sold in bulk and 
indiscriminately handled. 

The Florence Manufacturing Co., of Florence, Mass., originated 
also the hook-and-hole-in-handle idea, the plan of marking the tex- 
ture on each box, of making sizes for adult, youth and child, and the 
newest tooth-brush improvement, the marking of brushes with indi- 
vidual figures and symbols to avoid confusion in the household, Some 
of these ideas are now imitated, but in efficiency and quality the 
Prophylactic remains unique. Brushes that may /eoé like the Prophy- 
lactic are not genuine without the ye//ow dox and should be refused. 








WRITE TO U 


We invite every reader of this publication to write to us for full information regarding any 
or all of the above mentioned goods, ow they may be positively identified, and where they 


may be safely purchased. We would regard it as a favor if you will write us also, any instances of attempted substitution 
that may have come to your notice on any of these goods particularly, or other well-known trade-marked articles ot high grade. 


We shall give other examples in later advertisements. 


THE ANTI-SUBSTITUTION LEAGUE, 15 East 24th Street, New York 


An organization for the mutual protection of the consumer, the honest dealer and the honest manufacturer 























When you root 


for the winning team, 
wear their colors in your 
hat.. You can get the 
color combinations of 
every college, school or 
club in the 


Wick Fancy Hat Band 


The make ali the college men wear 


The band with hooks. Over a thousand 
different patterns——new browns, tans, grays 
and color combinations. Easily adjusted to 
any hat—over the old band if you like. 
Stays flatand smooth; never slips out of place. 


Buy From Your Dealer or Send 
Us 25c. or 50c. for a New Band 


Name the colors you wish, or leave it to 
our selection, We will send with it our 
booklet telling all about hat bands and 
giving color combinations, 


WICK NARROW FABRICCOMPANY 


724 Market Street, Philadelphia 



















Inside 
infor- 
mation 


Through 
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Black Belt Finance 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Blinky took him aside. ‘‘It is reall 
worth five dollars, net, all discounts off; 
but you can have it for three. That watch 
is too fine for our trade; these ignorant 
niggers around here don’t know nothing 
about areal, good watch. They can’t tella 
chronometer from a cyclopedia.” 

“Well, I speck I’ll have to take it, Mr. 
Wilson. I can’t ’tend to my business no 
longer without a watch.” 

Jim studied his ten-dollar bill for quite a 
while, trying to calculate how much money 
he would have left; then he slowly pushed 
it across the counter. 

‘‘Please, suh, gimme change for dat.” 

‘Now, Jim!’”—Maria tugged at his 
coat-sleeve; she could scarcely wait until 
her turn came—‘‘Now, Jim, I wants dat 
ban’come, an’ a bottle o’ dat medicine what 
takes kinks outen yo’ hair—like dat.” 
Maria pointed to the seductive picture of a 
negro woman who was combing out a flow- 
ing suit of hair. ‘‘You promised it last 
week, Jim, an’ ‘you’se-done bought yo’self 
a watch, an’-——” 

Blinky stood ready with the celluloid 
bandcomb and laid out a bottle of the 
medicine with that wonderful picture on 
the wrapper. 
an ‘em up,” Jim announced splen- 

idly. 
“Please, suh, don’t wrop up de com’.” 
Maria grabbed that and stuck it among 
her wool. Then she strutted away, among 
the other women, and took no more notice 
of Jim. Jim refired his cigar and swelled 
with importance. 

While Maria was gone, in a burst of 
rag Jim bought a string of blue 

for Jinny. his sent the child 
rushing away to show her mother. In 
quick succession he bought the watch-chain 
for $2.75, plug tobacco fifty cents, a dime’s 
worth of snuff, twenty-five cents’ worth of 
chewing-gum in pink wrappers, drank two 
ay of cider, purchased a pair of gloves 
or fifty cents and a huge bag of ginger- 
snaps for fifty cents. 

‘“Lemme see one o’ dem mouth harps.” 

Blinky handed it to him; he (pay a 
few snatches, grinned and acquired that for 
fifty cents. aria and Jinny returned 
just as he ordered, ‘‘Six o’ dem dime boxes 
o’ sardines.” 


November 2, 1907 














wills Premium Calendar 


wm Is unique in shape and subjects and 


unusual in artistic treatment, It 
consists of three large panels, each 
84 x 174 inches, richly lithographed 
in twelve colors and gold, rarely 
beautiful fac-similes of three mag- 
nificent paintings. . 


HE first panel is a beautiful head— 

an_ ideal American girl’s head— 

painted by Miss Eggleston. Miss 
Eggleston’s home is in Brooklyn, and 
she has made a fine reputation in her 
own chosen field of art. The Eggleston 
picture is bordered with a dainty gold 
Jrame, the whole having the appearance 
of being mounted upon Sunteved sith of a 
silvery sheen. It is very artistic and 
decorative. 


The second and third panels are 
reproductions of two paintings by 
the famous Russian artist, Zisman Se- 
menowskit, He has his studio in Paris 
where he makes a specialty of figures and 
classical subjects. He has exhibited at 
the Paris Salon, the Royal Academy of 
London and other important exhibitions, 
and his pictures are popular with wealthy 
American art connoisseurs. The figures 
painted for our 1908 Calendar are clas- 
sical without being severe and they have 
a warmth of tone and purity of technique 
that will make them highly appreciated 
by those who admire advanced art. 


The picture here shown is the second 
anel. The scene represents a young 
oman matron momentarily stopping in 

the midst of her fancy work to play with 
one of her household pets. Thecolor of 
this panel is soft and pleasing. 

The Semenowski panels contain no 
advertising matier of any kind, and 
will make beautiful art subjects for per- 
manent framing. 


We will mail this calendar, post- 
paid, to any address for 10 Wool 
Soap Wrappers, 1 metal cap 
from jar of Swift’s Beef Extract, 
or for 10 cents in stamps or coin. 


Swift’s Premium 


Hams and Bacon 
Each Piece Branded on the Rind 


All Dealers Sell Swift’s Products 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 
3, 5 and 10 pound airtight pails 


Swift 8& Company sri station 


and Lhrough 


From Tip to End 


Only the cleanest leaf 


Blinky tied up the sardines and held out 
his hand for the money, while Jim dug deep 
into all his pockets. Time and again he 
searched his pockets, shook himself and felt 





Chicago 





tobacco, of the finest, 
tangiest smoking quality, is 
found in my 


Draknel Minor Stogies 


A Genuine Old Wheeling Product 


Rolled by hand into elegant panatela 5-inch 
cigar shape, of pure undoctored tobacco, my 
DRAKNEL MINORS hold the fire and the ash, 
have perfect, dustiess drauglit, and give youa 
rattling good smoke at moderate cost. Sold 
only in cedar boxes of 100 each, $2.50 the box. 
Expressage paid anywhere in U. S. on receipt 
of price. Money returned if you are not en- 
tirely pleased. Address Posting Department 


EARLE A. LENKARD, Wheeling, West Virginia 


Booklet describing my various brands mailed free 























sliding back of The Kady Suspender makes irs 

self-adjustment so easy that no matter what 
position the shoulders or body may assume, the only 
possible pressure is the trifling weight of the 
trousers, 


Tad Patent Double Crown Roller in the 


RETAILS 50 AND 75 CENTS THE PAIR 
If your dealer happens not to have The Kady, send your 
order direct to us, with price, mentioning his name. 
interesting Booklet mailed Free. 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER COMPANY, Mansfield, Ohio 














in his shoes. Every cent he could resurrect 

was that lonesome and solitary silver dime. 

= stared at Maria and Maria stared at 
im. 

‘Look a heah, Jim, is you done gone an’ 
spent all o’ dat money?” 

‘‘No, Maria, I ain’t spent ’cept two or 
three dollars. I musser drapped it on de 
floor.” He got down on his knees and 
began to peer among the boxes, being 
very careful not to turn his face in the 
direction of Maria. Maria took a broom, 

oked in and out, and swept—to no effect. 
linky footed up his sales memorandum. 

“This makes $9.95 without the sardines 
aa _ ought to have ten cents left.” 

im arose: “Dat’s all right.den ef I 
ain’t lost none of it. Come along, Maria; 
less go home.” Jim started in the lead of 
procession, playing furiously on the 

arp. 

aria picked up the molasses jug. 
“‘Lawdy, Jim, dis jeg feels mighty light?” 

‘Never bought no molasses,’ he re- 
turned, and went on playing. 

‘‘Whar’s de meat an’ de meal?” Maria 
demanded. 

‘‘Never bought none.” 

**An’ de coal oil, an’ de coffee, an’ de 
——” Maria a the empty can and 
jug with a rattle, then caught firm hold of 
5 im’s coat tail. 

Jim stopped, shuffled his feet, and came 
back slowly. 

‘*D)’ain’t a dust 0’ meal in de house, or a 
bite o’ meat, or a drop o’ molasses, or a 
grain o’ coffee,” Maria persisted des- 
perately. ‘‘ You ain’t bought no rations — 
an’—an’ I’m hongry.” 

Then Jim suddenly remembered that he, 
too, was hungry. 


“Tell me, Jim, what is you bought?” 

Jim exhibited his purchases without 
enthusiasm. Maria sprang up and con- 
fronted him, her arms akimbo. “Jim 
Fields, dem chillun ——” 













Accept no suspender wit!.vut tis teature. None other can ° ° Sold by leading stationers and office-supply dealers. If you can’t get one from 
_ — freedom of a ' 1 ey sat down on a box side by side. your dealer send us his name and address and we'll see that you are supplied. 
berms is the most fashionable eaaiqnt ellent suspenders All de mone gs gone,” said Jim. Telephones Manufectarers ef Complete Telephone Buchenges ; also ode 

: vate, interior Telephone Systems. We invite correspondence. 


American Electric Telephone Co., 





F course Chiclets are popular! The delicious chew- 
ing gum in its dainty candy covering and six drops of 
pungent peppermint which flavor it, are the very good reasons why 
you will be benefited no less than you will be pleased if you buy a 5c 
or 10c packet of CHICLETStoday. Should yourdruggist orconfection- 
er not sell Chiclets now send us a dime for a sample and a booklet. 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., INC., 514 No. 24th St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Burns’ Adjustable Telephone Bracket 


It holds your desk ’phone within easy reach — yet out of your way when not in 
use. It’s a great time saver —Will hold any style of desk phone — Can be fitted 
to flat or rolltop desk. Costs you $3.00—and after a week’s trial you wouldn't 
part with it at any price. (West of the Rocky Mountains, price is $3.50.) 


On request will send free, a handsome Booklet (13 R) giving full information. 
6402-6600 STATE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of ‘Telephones in the World. 




























Viking fen. 


The “Edition de Luxe” for the Home 


The “Viking” Bookcases are not mere 
business furniture in which beauty has been 
sacrificed to — but are designed on artis- 
tic lines and handsomely finish They lend 
distinction and elegance to the home library. 

The “ Viking” has patented devices which 
overcome every known disadvantage of the 
ordinary sectional bookcase. One fault which 
renders old-style designs impractical is the 
scraping binding, rasping door. 

The “Viking”’ Di ring Doors travel 
smoothly and noiselessly on steel guides. 
They are air-cushioned, hence noiseless. And 
**Viking’’ Sectional Bookcases are absolutely 
Dust Proof. Rabbitted edges on the doors and 
Dust Shield Top seal the interior against 
dust. Doors easily removed without taking 
down the section or taking out books. Inter- 
locking Device builds the stacks in perfect 
alignment, as firm and solid as ‘‘built in’’ cases. 

“Viking” Bookcases possess every desira- 
ble feature for the home library. _ Furnished 
in Plain or Quarter-sawed Oak, in Golden Oak 
or Mission Finish— Mahogany or Imitation 
Mahogany ; Plain or Lankel Glass Doors. 

Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. Ask 
the one nearest you to show the perfect working of the 
beautiful ‘*Viking’’ Bookcases. FREE CATALOG sent 
on request. If no dealer in your town sells The “Viking” 
Sectio: Bookcases, order direct from factory 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. Address 

33 N. Second St. 


Skandia Furniture Co. Rocktora: in: 





on app’ 
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_ Jim waited for no more; hegeiep sheep- 
ishly, called Blinky Wilson into the back 
part of the store and held a whispered 
consultation. 

“‘T’ll ask Mr. Gordon about it,”’ the clerk 
agreed finally. In a few moments Blinky 
came back. ‘All right, Jim; it’s strictly 
—— rules, you know, but we’ll exchange 
the things for you. How much provisions 
do you want?” 

aria stepped into the breach and took 
charge of the trading;. she called off the 
list of regulation rations. Blinky added up 
the items: ‘‘That’s four eighty-five; now 
what do you want to trade back?” 

-Jim scratched his head and looked at 
Maria’s comb; Maria eg furtively at 
Jim’s watch-chain. Each looked away 
from the other, then both looked down at 
little Jinny hanging by her chin from the 
edge of the counter. Jim and Maria 
simultaneously reached for Jinny’s beads 
and handed them back to the clerk. Jinny 
howled. Jim cuffed her on one side and 
Maria on the other. “‘Shet up! A string 
o’ beads ain’t no ’count anyhow.” 

By the time Blinky had wrapped the 
packages, filled the molasses jug and oil 
can, they had only decided upon Jinny’s 
beads as a sacrifice to necessity. Blinky 

iled up the provisions and tossed the 

ds into the case. ‘‘These were thirty 
cents. That leaves four fifty-five. What 
else do you want to trade?” 

Jim eyed Maria’s comb, and Maria eyed 
Jim’s watch-chain. 

‘‘Dat watch an’ chain jes’ makes it,” 
she suggested. 

Jim laid the comb on the’altar, with the 
gingersnaps and gloves beside it. 

“Leaves. two-eighty,” said Blinky. 
‘What else?” 

Jim followed the clerk’s eye, but the 
chain glittered too brilliantly to be parted 
with; so he took Blinky into a far corner 
where none of the negroes could see him, 
and, after another consultation, slipped the 
watch into his hand. 

“This leaves you twenty cents to the 
ni the clerk remarked, as they came 
ack. 

Jim swaggered back to wife and child, 
flipping his watch-chain triumphantly. 
“Gimme one box o’ sardines, a can 0’ 
simon-fish an’ a dime’s wuth o’ ginger- 
snaps.” 

aria packed their possessions away in 
the biggest basket, putting the sardines, 
the salmon and chewing-gum on top. Jim 
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Library of the World’s Wit and Humor 


15 Volumes, 369 Authors, of 15 Different Countries 


To select for you whatever is brightest and most entertaining in the 
best writing the world has provided,—from Aristophanes and Homer to 
Mark Twain and Mr. Dooley,—the Library of the World’s Wit and 
Humor has been compiled by Joel Chandler Harris, Andrew Lang, 
Professor Brander Matthews and Dr. William Hayes Ward as Editors. 

These fifteen beautiful octavo volumes are not only full of wit and 
wisdom,—they represent some of the greatest literature ever written, 
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is copyrighted ; a great deal of it was translated specially for the Library 
of the World’s Wit and Humor. 


Are There Any Other 15 Volumes in the World With 
as Much and as Varied Entertainment? 


Can you ever make an investment that will give more solid joy, and 
at the same time furnish the greatest literature, the literature that is not 
only appetizing, dut an education in the reading ? 

These fifteen handsome books 


Our Offer. Sent for $1 0 bound in green and gold with their 


beautiful and artistic photogravure frontispieces are such as ordinarily sell for $2 
per volume. The REvIEW oF Reviews has, after years in the editing, published 
them primarily to extend its name and circulation, and it does not need to 7 
make a profit out of selling the books. 
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plete with hygrometer 
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moisture, sent express 
prepaid east of the Mis- 
sissippi for $15.00. 
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THE POLTROON 


(Continued from Page 7) 


* 
hungry for a fight. When we got there the H orl ick’s 


skirmish was over. We had to march most 
of the way back in the afternoon sun. The 
reaction cameover us. It rained all night— Malted M il k 


floods! I never knew what rain was before. 
I couldn’t sleep for the noise of it. I had to Original and only genuine— 
is a food-drink —a powder soluble in water — 


be awake and think. : 

“‘The next day there was pretty sure to 
be a fight. I tried to remember the prin- no cooking — made from pure, rich milk and 
ciples of strategy. But we don’t learn malted grains. A sample free, upon appii- 


much ey in \ e coun. — I ea cation. 

remember anything that seemed to fit the It is nourishing, sustaining, satisfyi d 

: 7 ° Pr ’ ’ ying, an 

=. It was gving to be en & fello of is a complete food for infants, convalescents 

Only my uld vem he h nds ah « ow. and the aged, as well as a healthful, invigo- 
y be wo eee aon ae SW rating and delicious food-drink for every 


the country, and he had smokeless powder. 
And I didn’t know where to find him orany- 


thin Sage - er xed ag —e LL e 9 
muddle through the jungle while he pic H ] k 
off my men. It’s one thing to os at a or Ic Ss 
e 9 target at a known distance, but it’s another ‘ 
a & Perrins thing to be shot at, mother, and nc t be able M It d M Ik 
to see who’s shooting at you, or even to a e 1 


shoot back with any idea of what you’re 


ed i : . 
, auce ee er ion wraine oy 4 Pas sored 1 Q ti: 8 Cale n dar 


member of the family. Ad druggists. 








to die like a fool without hitting back. 
“I didn’t even know the name of the depicts C. Allan Gilbert’s conceptions of 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE colonel I was up against, or how many men Shakespeare’s Heroines — Rosalind, Portia 
he had, or where he was; and he didn’t and Juliet—costumed in the fashions of their 
h know an a oo Si But he’d ae = —, and ee to us the romance, 
; time to find out while I was crossing his ove and humor they so aptly portrayed. 
For broi ed Cc - zone of fire. The one thing necessary was Each portrait bears the artist’s signature. 
t k t] t t that I shouldn’t be afraid. That was the The calendar is exquisitely printed in 
steaks, Curie S, etCc., trouble, mother. I began to be afraid that colors, while the reverse side displays a 
: . I'd be afraid. ; series of illustrations of Shakespeare’s Seven 
no seasoning IS Te- “It’s like seasickness, fear is. If you can Ages of Man, each age being represented by 
‘ only keep your mind off the rolling mo- a noted character from the plays of the great 
quired, save butter tion, or if you have no imagination, you’re poet. 
: all right. But I Mg ters a Mailed to any address 
i ing about courage. It n to run throug for 10 
and Lea & Perrins my head like ‘Punch, brothers, punch with " wee es ey ee 
care, punc in the presence of the pas- is superb art panel, 914x35 inches in size, makes 
Sauce. Add to the fi} senjaireTtound'myselt humming atthe | ]]  gstasne Ges" a cathe a a! oa 
gravy one or two Charge, brothers, don't you care; Horlick’s Malted Milk Company 


"t let the bullets gi 
DUET ie gan yen es Sees 722 N. W. Ave., Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


tablespoonsful of “ey couldn't get it out of my head. My A 
ae imagination n to work. saw a 
Lea & Perrins Sauce wounded, cut all to pieces. I hada fealin 


befo re ou rin it that one of my ears would be shot off and NEW b (1) TOM 
es By nose, 1 fatt te pain, caw the ow | ae LAU ORI E ENGIN 
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PPT Oe Sn 
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over th e meat. jolt of the litter as the men stumbled along. hing . tn 
ssa S eon — B 0s _ v Fi ? 

en I was laid on the ha: ards—I felt - 
them under me—I couldn’t shift my posi- You Can 


tion. Then I saw myself dead—I could 7 
hear your scream when you read it in the Earn $25 to $100 a Week 


S a 
] a 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 





aper. I remembered how you suffered Eiicos ay tiaras Mecmein tat taste tones at oeenaia e 
s S 0 ara ans r sno Detter paid occupation nor 
or your first lover—how afraid you were pleasanter work in the wor id.” Our Home Study Course by mail gives fullin- | 
for me. And there I was, about to give struction by charts and text, and does not interfere with your present occupation, 
” ur graduates are recognized as experts and g positions seek them, ri ay 
your poor heart one more awful stab. for free prospectus. Personal teaching with road practice at our big N.Y. School if preferred. 


This made her smile a little. ‘It was York 
oma of you  Giak Ga” Oe NEW YORK SCHOOL OF AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERS, 140 West 56th St., New Yo 


mured, bending over and putting her drip- 


ping cheek on his — aes ane ' ; 5 ee 
e went on, as if thinking aloud: “ ° : P 
sealined what % sssans to be dead. You's Electrical Toys for Boys _ Every Boy a Railroad President 
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not even a good soldier when you’re dead. Real Scientific Novelties "THERE'S great fun owning a watioonl 
When you’re dead you’re just a corpse, and and bossing the job. Our Models of 
hat’s all he ni Practical, Complete, Harmless, Durable. Locomotives, Trains, Trolley Cars, Dynamos, 
that’s all, The night was gone before I fell Jest the thinen Ger hatin mps, etc., are practical and durable inven- 
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Sveti euhdininds ti tis _ my life almost ed more sleep. But I got up ; a Illustrated Booklet Sent Free 
for practitioners exceeds the supply. > aaa about, and my spunk came aa . wae =| THE CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
We fit you to pass the C, P. A. Examination ack. Ay, . ~ [a f 
and equip you for practice anywhere. This —& ““T’d have been all ri ht if wee uld h , 252 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
school is recognized as the standard. Our g eco ave Zz 7] “BRO ‘ i Iti 
instruction is individual — No classes. fought then. But there was no battle that < —s = — a See _——— 
Course embraces Theory of Accounts, Practical day—just a lot of reconnoitering and feel- ao ' ‘ 
Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law — also . : 9 A a 
Book-keeping and Practice. ing around for the enemy, and trying to ar caemenee : 
Hundreds of gy ay a now enjoying arrange the meals. What food we had was ; 
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Pa e Fenc and cheapest thinking! Then there was something else = . : iidesinictible 
fence to put | | to keep me awake and weaken me. The or an “Advanced Vaudeville’ Show i vere Seba eat 
lifetime. It’s | | water down there was so bad that—well, Baek 7 Hy \ Saeco 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Hats for Men 


NAPP-FELT 


is a hat-fabric 
which cannot 
be successfully 
imitated. 





It has features 
which are the re- 
sult of methods originated 
and developed during fifty 
years’ experience in making 
fine hats in the C & K shop. 
The superb quality of Knapp- 
Felt hats together with the 
variety and correctness of the 
exclusive C & K designs and 
the depth, richness and perma- 
nence of the steadfast Cronap dye 
form a combination absolutely 
unique in hat-manufacture. 


THE 
BANTAM 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe — the best hats made 
—are Six Dollars. Knapp- Felts — the 
next best — are Four Dollars, everywhere. 


WRITE FOR THE HATMAN 


THE CrRoFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 








Buy Direct from the Manufacturer and Save. 
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LEATHER 
GOODS 
ARE THE BEST MADE 


California sunshine works won- 


ders on leather. Our trade-mark 
“Suntan” protects you. 

“ Suntan ” leather grille draperies 
should be in every home. Our pillow 
covers, table mats, souvenirs and 
novelties make elegant presents. 


California’s fa- 

POINSETTIA 1908 Calendar mous Christmas 

flower appliqued on tan or green leather. Nothing 

as beautiful or artistic anywhere, at any price. 

Worth $2.00; sent postpaid for $1.00 to introduce 

our line. If not pleased money promptly returned. 

Hlustrated Catalogue with Prices Free 

Entertaining and instructive. Attractive articles 

for the home. Write to-day. 
SUNTAN LEATHER CO. 
716 Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 











Have you a 


Talking Machine? 


If so, do you know that there are 


Fibre Needles 


Now Manufactured for your 


Disc Records? 


Just the kind you have been wanting ? These won- 
derful needles are now on the market and hundreds 
of customers have been made happy, because of the 


Rich — Pure— Natural Tone 


because these needles cannot injure their records, 
no matter how often they play them, as there is 
No Scratching, No Cutting, No Rasping 
They simply glide and so their Records are good 
forever! If you are a lover of good music, of a 
permet reproduction and appreciate the above 
, then apply to your dealer, at once. If he does 
not keep them, write direct to us. Price per box, 
including nickel plated attachment, one dollar. 


B & H Fibre Mfg. Co. 
208 Kinzie Street Chicago, Ill. 














THE SATURDAY 


drowsy I could hardly get my shoes on. 
~ head was simply splitting for sleep. I 
felt that sleep was more important than 
the whole United States, more beautiful 
than the flag itself. 

‘At four o’clock we filed out of camp in 
column. We could hardly see our hands 
before us. I felt as if I were a ghost leadin 
alot of ghosts. Then the sun came up wi 
a jump. We had been shivering a minute 
before; now we were marching through 
the hot room of a Turkish bath. We were 
in such a jungle we couldn’t see much more 
than in the dark. 

‘First thing I knew something smashed 
through the branches and struck the 
ground like a club. ‘Who threw that?’ I 
started to say. Then I saw that it was a 
shell. It made toothpicks of the trees round 
it. The dirt rattled over my hat and got 
into my eyes. I couldn’t get it out, and it 
bothered me till I was nearly distracted. 

‘*Shell after shell went s hitting through 
the trees, yelping like wildcats. Then, all 
of a sudden, there was a little zip and a 
plunk, and a man in the front squad went 
down on his knees and then on his face. 
I turned and caught his eyes. He looked 
like a prize-fighter who has been hit in the 
pit of the stomach and is sure to take the 
count. It was Jim Miller. You remember 
him?” 

‘“‘I know his mother. He was her only 
son.” 

“That’s so. I wish I hadn’t seen Jim 
drop. Pretty soon a shell struck the rear 
of our column. It ripped a couple of men 
to pieces. Finally, we came to a more open 
place. We couldn’t see anything but hills; 
no smoke, no sign of the enemy except that, 
now and then, somebody would grunt and 
keel over. I felt stronger then and I was 
fighting mad from seeing my men knocked 
down. 

‘But then we got an order to halt. If 
only we hadn’t halted! We waited there 
for an hour. I thought the sun would fry 
my heart right out of me. I gave the order 
for the men to lie down, but, even there, 
some of them were killed. A shell would 
strike and rip 7 the turf, and then we’d 
find some of our fellows—or pieces of them. 
It was awful the way ov were mangled 
and the way they wriggled and twisted. 

“That hour did for me. When a lieu- 
tenant came along with orders to move 
forward again I gave the commands. But 
I was gone—all in. I i stumbled along. 
After a while I passed the general of our 
brigade; he leaned out from his horse and 
called to me: 

“Turn out to the right, colonel, and go 
on till you come to a little creek, then 
—_, 

tried to answer, but my voice stuck 
and I sim ply saluted with my sword, and 
went on. In a minute we lost sight of the 
rest of the brigade. We couldn’t see a soul 
but ourselves and not many of us at a time. 
Our regiment was like a child lost in the 
woods—and such woods! —fallen trees, with 
slimy moss; shrubs and plants that looked 
poisonous; big vines like boa-constrictors; 
dead soil that gave way under you and 
puffed out a cloud of dust like yellow 
smoke. And the woods were full of live 
things, birds disappearing in every direc- 
tion with wild noises, hideous land-crabs 


shuffling away like cripples and hunch-, 


backs. And, every now and then, a bullet 
from nowhere or a shell that went past like 
a whistling locomotive. 

‘‘Somehow I had remembered to throw 
out an advance guard, with Major Guern- 
sey in command. I waited for it to get its 
distance. Then I went on with the first 
battalion. At last we came to the creek— 
an ugly little snaky stream, with a scum 
over it. It made me sick. I found Major 
Guernsey sitting by the side of the trail. 
I asked him why he didn’t go on. His li 
moved and he coughed, and that was all. 
I despised him, but understood. I ordered 
the majors to deploy the battalions and 
they did. You could only see as much of 
the line as was right at hand. 

“Pretty soon another regiment came 
along the trail and went by, everybody 
staring at us. 

“I knew I ought to have gone forward, 
but somehow I couldn’t find the way to 

ive the order. My will power seemed to 
cut off from my brain, as if the wires 
were down. I just sat back under a tree 
and waited. What was I waiting for? I 
don’t know. But I couldn’t move. 
didn’t even have the courage to get up and 


run. 
“‘T had had no definite command to ad- 
vance. I was told just to deploy. I knew 
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MAKING A 


“VEN alittle flaw in a jewel may 
cause great trouble, and every 
jewel must be set just right. 

‘*She’s inspecting them now — 
rubies, garnets and sapphires — each 
so hard that it makes a perfect bear- 
ing, withstanding the wear of the 
turning pivots. 

‘* Take her microscope and examine 
one carefully. Looks all right to the in- 





experiencedeye—some might think it goodenough. Nothing Inspecting 

is good enough for a AMiplaat as long as there is any flaw at all. Jewels 
‘‘Four separate inspections in this department to see S 

that the jewels are perfect and perfectly set.’’ asJet 


We spend $30,000 a year 
on the inspection alone of 





Tneclaaan Watches. 


This is but one more reason why we call the 


Naat Biiglane 


**The Watch for the Great American People”’ 





$2 to $36 


watches. If he does not 


dealer any watch that you want. 


jeweler’s name. 





Every step taken in making a Au&iplecd 
is a straight stride toward solid value 
—every process adds definite worth. 
MaSeolaat is the only medium priced watch 
with both case and movement made under 
one roof each to exactly fit the other. 
Look inside for the ironclad guarantee. 

Ask your jeweler to show you Aglare 
keep them, 
send us his name and address, and we 
will send you a free copy of the most 
beautiful book ever attempted by any 
watch manufacturer—our splendid new 
catalog of watches for men and women. 
We will see that you get through your 


us to-day and remember to give us your 


NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


Waterbury, Conn. 





‘ No. 6921— Gun Metal Case. Black or 
Write White Enameled Dial. Arabic or 
Roman Numerals. Gold decoration 
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13803 


and hands with Black Enameled Dial. 
Actual Size. Plain Back. $5.50. 

No. 13803— Actual Size. Open Face. 
New Thin Model. Damaskeened 
Plates. Roman or Arabic Dial. 20 
Year Guarantee. $7.50. 








116 Dover Street 
' Buy Your Tobacco 
\, Direct From Factory 


\ . 
} That's the only way to know how fra- 
f grant, rich and smooth French's Mixture 


,; is. Descriptive adjectives have all been 
| | | used by inferior tobaccos ere this. We 
4 can give you no new words, but we can 
give you a new and better smoking 
tobacco direct from the makers. 

To make it easy for you to try 
i French’s Mixture 
' we have the standing offer printed at 
the left. Take advantage of it and you 
will have reason to congratulate 
yourself. You will obtain a perfect 
blend of pure North Carolina 
Golden Leaf Tobacco, made al- 
most entirely by hand. It is ° 














rd 


Send 10 cents 
in silver or 


stamps for a ** The Aristocrat o 
large sample Smoking Tobacco’’ 
pouch and Not sold by dealers, but direct to 
booklet ; both smokers in perfect condition. 
will be a de- 


FRENCH TOBACCO COMPANY 
light to you. Dept. B, Statesville, N.C. 


| 


| 





| 
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Die in open 
air seeking 
water 


Gets Them All 
g H aned 
ZEB mar fis cane 

—— infested ‘* rat- 

















holes.'’ Kats 
and mice leave 
choicest food and 
grain for it. Dry, 


clean; never 
leaves a mark. 


Rat 
Bis=-Kit 


All Druggists— 15 cts. a box. 
If yours hasn't it, send us 25 cents for 
one box or 60 cents for three boxes, 
express prepaid 

Also ask your druggist 
for Yankee Roach Powder 
7 orsend us 25 cts. ; we'll mail 
? direct to you. ‘*Never fails."’ 
The Rat Biscuit Co., 
10 N. Limestone St. 
in boxes, ready for use Springfield, O. 


Packed 








and 
up 


$8 





Meilink’s Home Safe 


A Perfect Safe and made for the home (or small office). 
proof as a big safe, in fact, lined with a much better filling — our Cement 
Asbestos filling —which enables usto guarantee what no other safe (large 
or small) can, viz.: Against the common difficulties of interior damp- 
ness, rusted bolt-work and swollen walls, Doublesteel walled and fitted 
with the very highest grade combination lock (all brass). Sold for 


Fire Proof 


Elegantly finished, adapted for any room ; 30,0060 in use ; cheaper 
protection than fire insurance. 
Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue — 50 Pages 


showing entirenew line 21 different styles House, Office and Wall Safes. 


MEILINK MANU@ACTURING CO., 103 Jackson St., Toledo, Ohio 


Just as fire- 


Documents 
Silver 
Jewelry 


Safe from 
Fire and Thieves 











200 Customers’ Numbers.<. Fingers’ 


All your frequent phone calls, alphabetically arranged, ready for instant reference, yet 
concealed from curious eyes. Simply pull down the card you want (see illustration), obtain 
Made of Aluminum. 


the number and let go. Card returns automatically. 
dollars’ worth of valuable time, but only costs, postpaid, 50 cents 


he Automatic Telephone Card Index 
with your ad on the front, will be most acceptable to every one of your prospective custom- 
ers. He will place it where it will stare him in the face every time he uses the phone 
— every minute of the day; telling him all_the while why you should have his 


business. Write for Special Prices in Quantity Lots. 


Utica Aluminum & Novelty W orks, 333 Bleecker St., Utica,N.Y. 









Saves many 





We make 
aluminum and 
sheet metal Novelties and Special- 
ties of all kinds. Send for estimates. 














TRADEMARK 
REGISTERED 1906 


The part you can’t 
see, or interior 
framework, ofa 
coat is the most im- 
portant part of an 
entire suit. 


All the way from 
$4.00 to $12.00 
worth of work can 
be puton a suit and 
the samecloth used: 
in both cases. The 
difference appears 
only when tested by everyday wear. 
We make honestly tailored clothes to 
order for $25 to $40 the suit or over- 
coat. We make them so good that we 
will make a new coat free for any one 
of our coats that ‘‘breaks’’ in front or 
loses its shape inside of a year. 


Why, then, take chances with stock 
clothing made for nobody in particular, 
or pay high prices toa small or a fash- 
ionable tailor, whose limited facilities 
will not allow him to enjoy the won- 
derful economies of production found 
in our house of over 1,000 tailors? 





1906 
ED. V. PRICE 4 CO. 


COPYRIGHT 


Merchant Tailors 
Price Building Chicago 





Our new Fail and Winter cloths 
shown by our representative in your 
town. Let him take your measure. 
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Are Your Diamonds Secure? 


Insure their safety by 
mounting them in the 
White Platinum Tip 








For solitaire or cluster 


NI | l/ rings, ear-screws, studs 


7, etc. Yourjeweler will sup- 














Arch Crown Setting “ ply the ‘‘Arch Crown."’ 
Cannot wear or work “ 
loose. The brilliant Protons sa and 
white tips blend with and r Vare 
increase the apparent size Our interesting booklet, 
of the gems. AN wy, j/, sent free for his name. 
oS ‘) a3 xD 












Correspondence Courses in over 30 sub- 
jects for Teachers, Writers, Social 
Workers, Ministers, Physicians, Bankers 
and Students desiring to finish either a 
High School or College course. One- 
half the work for a Bachelor's degree 
may thus be done. 

The University of Chicago 
v.C, Chicago, Ill. 








Rigs for 
Boys and Girls 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING 
Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony 
line of wheeled vehicles and sleighs, all 
Styles, strong, roomy, safe, combine 
m: best material, original designs, expert 
workmanship,—nobby and durable. 
OUR PONY FARM is the best stocked 


_ Pony 





in the West. Prompt shipments. liustrated catalog free. 
Michigan Buggy Co., $72 Office Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Don't Throw it Awa 
5] 


USE COLLETTE’S PATENT PATCHES 


Mend all leaks in all utensils — tin, brass, cop- 
per, graniteware, hot water bags, etc. No solder, 
cement or rivet. Anyone can use them; fit anv 

surface. Send for sam} 
pkg. assorted sizes, 25c. 














PE renal ek dee eke dalek Mek deg diekceedl headin alelenseabel 


Our Certificates of Deposit are se- | 
cured by the assets of this company con- 
sisting of first mortgages on improved 
real estate. Interest paid monthly, 


i) quarterly or semi-annually, as desir 
by the depositor. Send for booklet “C,” 





SALT LAKE SECURITY € TRUST co. 
CAapitad £ SURPLUS $30050009 SALT LAKE CITY 
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it meant to deploy and go forward, but I' 
took refuge in a word—at a time when a, 
battle was going on all around me! Think 
of it! I can’t understand how I came to 
be like that. ' 

‘Another regiment came by.. The men 
were half-naked; they were laughing and’ 
guffawing and singing, ‘There’il be a hot 
time in the old town to-night.’ They-were 
going to their death as if they were in ‘a 

om scrimmage. ; 

“They saw my lying around, pale 

and uneasy and panicky. They called them 


-names,:jabbed them with their muskets, 


kicked them, spit on them. And I couldn’t 
move! I kept my poor boys there, and 
more of them were killed. They died Iike| 


cowards, use their commander was a— j 
coward.” | fey 
The mother shivered. ‘‘Don’t say that,’ |: § 


my , don’t say that.” 
‘But Blanchard answered grimly: ‘‘That’s 
the word, mother. And everybody will be, 
saying it soon. By and by another-regi-, 
ment went by, and one of the officers said’ 
to our men—he couldn’t see me: 

“‘What are you men waiting for? If 
you’re a pack of damned cowards, give 
your ammunition to us. We need it.’ i 

‘He was a West Pointer and was used 
to fighting Indians in rough country. It 
was his trade. Another officer took a differ- 
ent tone. He was as cool as if he were on a 

de-ground, but he felt sorry for us. 


e said: 

‘**For God’s sake, boys, don’t disgrace 
the American uniform by staying here.’ 

‘And one of my sergeants spoke up: 

_ **We want to go to the front,’ but our 
officers won’t take us.’ 

“Then the officer said: ‘No!~ You don’t 
mean it! Then go to the front without 
officers. Come along with us.’ 

“And a lot of our boys ws up and 
scrambled after them. But others turned 
over and buried their faces in their hands. 
One or two. of the captains took the hint 
and got their companies together and went 
on into the battle. One or two of the other 
officers shuffled to the rear to get out of 
the way. But Icouldn’tmove. I waslike 
the automaton that plays chess in the 
museum when the man who belongs inside 
isawayorasleep. Finally, an officer brought 
me a definite order to take my regiment 
forward at once. I rose and saluted him, 
but when he hurried on, my knees gave out 
again, and I sank behind a pile of blankets. 

‘‘ Another regiment came along and went 
on through, knocking cof men aside or 
taking along such as would go. One of my 
corporals went withthem. Hewas laughing 
as he passed me. I heard him say: ' 

‘**T feel as safe with you regulars as if I 
was in church!’ 

‘And just then a shell took off his head. 
A man with his head shot off isn’t a pretty 
sight, mother. It didn’t encourage me 
much. We were no safer there than at the 
front. That’s the worst of it. Ilet my men 
get killed in shame, when they could have 
— on to glory without any more danger. 

nd so could I. Look at the officers who 
went right in the thick of it and never got a 
scratch! Oh, it was horrible. But I was 
as helpless as if I had taken some drug. 
I didn’t shiver. My teeth didn’t chatter. 
I was just a rag. My chest was all caved 
in, I couldn’t get any air in my lungs, and 
my bowels were water. I was sick—a sick 
old man, that didn’t want to do anything 
but vomit. I was sick, I tell you—sick.” 

He quivered and gagged with the nausea 
of the remembrance. His hands grew 
clammy with cold sweat; he got up to parce 
the floor, but colla inachair. Then he 
pushed the wet hair back from his forehead 
and went on: 

‘After a while the firing stopped. The 
battle was over. The whole war was over 
in a few hours! Think of it!—a war of one 
battle! I could have redeemed myself if 
there had been another. I know I could. 
For, when I came out of my trance, I wason 
fire with rage and shame. I coul ve 
charged a battery alone. But there was 
nothing to do. The other regiments were 
making friends with the enemy—tradin 
tobacco and crackers. They could affo 
to, for they had acted like men. Our regi- 
ment was ordered to move up and occupy 
a trench left empty by the enemy. I had 
no right there! We hadn’t earned a trench. 
But there was so much detail work for a 
while that cage | thought of us. My own 
men, though, looked at me with contempt 
when they and saluted me. But I 
looked back at them sternly, and when I 
talked I always insisted that I had had 
orders to remain. I kept up the bluff 
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. The Matkeson is standardized. The few changes for 1908 
are unimportant refinements.| ‘As a matter of fact, most of 
these were incorporated in mid-season, in our °07 cars. This 
is the Matheson policy.: We de-not “save up” new features - 
till the beginning of a new selling season.. We neither expect 
nor desire Matheson owners to buy a new car every year, 
nor every other year. We are building today 1908 Mathesons, 
1909, 1910, 1912 Mathesons, and he who invests will have, 
years hence, a car which will, after the hardest use, be run- 
ning as strongly, as reliably, giving as efficient and as econom- 
ical road service as any high class car then offered for sale. 
A 1906 Matheson stock touring car still holds the World's 


i 
| record for having carried seven passengers a mile in 50 1-5 
| 
: 
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seconds. Most-cars are bought; Matheson cars are invested in. 
Writ booklet, “‘I DroveMy Mat u” at 5 ho 
hase saath cease oling pitied aise to ebamat and atedontorace teedh on 
entire season with a repair bill of but fe cents. 
the gallery at the Madison Square Garden Show. 
may judge other high-powered cars. 
Immediate Deliveries, Limousines, Landaulets, 50 H. P., $6,500 


ca Palmer & Singer Mig. Co. *°"sixen'vex" ° 1619 Broadway, NewYork 
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stment, some of whom have on through an 
pace No. 25, in 


Better still, visit our exhibit, 
The Math dard by which you 


sels a sl 
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THE ONLy High GRADE 
VIOLIN 


At A Low Price 


$1522 AND UPWARDS 





YON & HEALY Student Violins are the result of over 43 years’ experience and the use of the same high ideals that have 
made the Lyon & Healy Harp the standard of the world. They are not to be compared with the noisy, made-over-night 
fiddles usually sold at their prices. The Student Violins are exact copies of famous originals by Stradivari, Amati, 

Guarneri and Maggini. Choice lower-growth spruce of a straight, even grain is used in the tops; each instrument is treated 
liberally with a special soft varnish of excellent quality, and (most important of all) the varnishing and drying-out process is 
extended over a lengthy period. The result is a really excellent instrument— very easy to play, and having a sweet, flexible 
tone of concert volume, which is sure to improve with use, because of the unusual thickness of the wood. In a word, the 
Lyon & Healy Student is just the Violin for strenuous business use by students and musicians, and is guaranteed by us to be 
musically superior to Violins sold elsewhere at twice to four times as much. 


Two Splendid Values 


G1097. Stradivarius model. Smooth, rich tone. Price (with case, bow and accessories), $18.00. 
G@1028. Stradivarius copy. Made for us by a leading French maker who was a pupil of the great Vuillaume. 85 
velvety tone. Soft oil varnish. Sold on easy monthly payments. Price (with leather case, bow and accessories), $35.00. 
You will be entirely safe in New Lyon & Healy Musical 


NOTE ordering direct from this ad- FREE Hand-Book of 300 pages, 


vertisement, as we allow three days’ free contains colortypes and full descriptions 
trial, with privilege of return at our ex- of Lyon & Healy Student, Maestro and 
pense, if the Violin is not entirely satisfactory. Cremonatone Violins. 


11 Adams Street, Chicago 
World’s Largest Dealers in 
High-Grade Violins 


Send For Our FREE STOVE BOOK 


If you want a stove or range of any kind, for any purpose, let us send 


“A Kel Qo 
Direct to You” 


at actual factory prices. You save from $5 to $40, because you keep in your pocket all the dealers’, 
jobbers’ and middlemen’s profits. You en no = because we pay the ent and sell you < 

‘ou not only save money but you get a stove or range o 
360 Days Approval exceptionally high quality. Made of the best pig iron and 
steel of the highest grade, by the most skilled workmen, in one of the most modern and best 
equipped stove factories in the world. Every Kalamazoo is carefully inspected and we know 
it is right. If not, you get your money back without a quibble. You cannot get a better, 
no matter how much extra you pay. Why not save all the dealers’ profit? Is it not 
reasonable to suppose that you can save money by buying direct from our factory? 
Send Postal for Catalogue No. 152. Compare Kalamazoo Quality and Kalamazoo 
prices with others—and save your money. Our line is complete, embracing stoves and 
ranges of all kinds for all domestic purposes,— for the home, school, 
church, halls, lodge rooms, etc. Hotel ranges for restaurants, board- 
ing houses, clubs and camps. Gas stoves and ranges for cooking 
and heating. ALL SOLD AT ACTUAL FACTORY PRICES. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All Kalamazoo cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent oven 
thermometer which saves fuel and makes baking and roasting easy. 





















































Barber-Shop Gossip 
may be diverting but busy men 
haven’t time for it. No special 


skill is required to use the RAZAC. 
No waiting your turn and no tips. 


Put behind you forever the tedious unsanitary 
barber-shop habit—the endless stropping and 
honing of the old-style razor—the vibrating 
paper-thin blades, the uneven_work, the compli- 
cated parts of the ordinary safety razor. 

The RAZAC will cut any beard that ever grew 
and without injury to the most tender skin. 

The RAZAC outfit complete, ready for instant use, packed 
in handsome genuine leather case, price $3.50. Ask your dealer 
for the RAZAC. If he can not supply you, write at once to us. 

Send for our two books—-RAZAC USE and RAZAC 
REASON. They tell all about shaving. 

RAZAC SHAVING STICK put up in an 
attractive box; 15c. Ask your dealer. 


Hapgoods Sales Co., Suite 101,305 Broadway, N.Y. 























GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE, 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED iounneal 
“San The name is 
stamped on 


every loop — y yp 
he BUTTON 
LASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG — NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST 00., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


y 









CUSHION 











341449 
CLOCK- ee 
BLOCKS( 


ITH Clock Blocks you can 
construct bridges, boats, en- 
ginesand castles, also form birds, 
animals, rs, stars, and make 
Seniivebedbotberdieverdesigns. 
The first and only building blocks that teach Children 
how to tell time while affording infinite amusement. 


Price, 25c postpaid in the U.S. and Canada 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly refunded 
CATALOGUE OF TOYS FREE ON REQUEST 
STRAUSS, The Toy King, 395 Bway, Dept 2, New York 











An Ideal Present for 


LITTLE OR BIG SHAVERS 


Solid oak shaving cabinet, splendidly 
made. 8x10 French bevel: mirror. 
Drop door forms shelf when open. 
Ample space for complete shaving 
it. Rests on table or hangs on wall. 
Price $3.00. Golden or Weathered 
Oak. Money refunded if not satis- 

. Write today for our Catalogue 
of Furniture Specialties. 


CLEVELAND FURNITURE CO. 
1662 Columbus Rd. Cleveland, 0. 


eae BOY setae OWN 


mod PJim Dandy : 
\ ical Motor sent a Prac "5 = 
pet a manor ne =o -p. catalog ;—tells 
all you want to knowabout EL_EC- 
Pg with hundreds of illus- 











catalog to Voltamp Electric & 
Mig. Co., Post Bdg Baltimore, Md. 
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always before people, but, when I was alone 
in my tent, I flushed with shame until I: 
es my face would shrivel. : 
heard ‘about the home paper that 
We heard the true story of our ce. 

e heard about the denials. And we joined 

in. There were P sagng of officers who had 
I had. But I was 
or if I-had led they would! 

1 have followed me; the worst cowards 
are brave if their leaders are brave. 

“All these years I’ve been training for 
that.one day, waiting my chance. And 
when my chance came I let it go. I was 

afraid—afraid!”’ 

He hid his twisted features in the crook 
of his elbow in such agony that his mother 
did not dare even to reach out.and touch 
him. After a while, he went on: 

“T thought I could never face this town, 
— > I wanted to jump overboard from' 

rt. But I couldn’t do that, 


either. That march up the street was my 
crucifixion. I end it as partial atone- 
ment. But, through all the cheers that 


greeted me, T seemed to hear my men back 
of me saying: ‘Don’t cheer that man on 
the horse; he is a coward, a cur—a living 
lie—a bluffer. Just wait till we get a 
chance tos ~ aif Did-you see that woman 
run out an hand? Think of it! 
“Tn one window I saw Mabel Denison and 
her husband. She looked at me in the old 
way. Her husband sat by her, jealous and 
ashamed. He hadn’t dared to go to war. 
But to-morrow he’ll know of my behavior, 
and he’ll be my bitterest critic. All the 
stay-at-homes will despise me. But to-day 
they treated me like a hero and their ohene 
drove me nearly crazy. I felt like Judas 
before he killed himself. I had betrayed 
my country and I was taking their praise. 


They were cheering me—me—me! [ama 
Judas, that’s what I am, and I ought to go 
and do what Judas el aherwert” 


This wrenched from his mother’s heart 
one moan: ‘Oh, my God!” 

Blanchard went on: ‘‘ But suicide would 
only prove me a coward. It’s too easy a 
way out. The only decent thing left for me 
to do is to face my life, shame and all. It’s 
going to be hard—oh, but it’s going to be 

ard. If there only would be another war, 
I’d be all right. Oh, I’d show them, if 
the chance could ever come again. But it 
won’t. I’m an old man and there’s no 
hope for me. 
‘Anyway, I’ve resigned. That letter 
was my resignation. They can’t court- 
martial me. I couldn’t Sve through that. 
And, besides, I’ve no right to my shoulder- 
straps, for I’m a coward, and everybody 
will call me that in a few ‘days!”” 

This roused the mother to the fanaticism 
of defense that always flared up in her 
when her young were threatened. She was 
shrill and fiery as an old sibyl as she cried: 
‘Let those who judge you beware of that 
Last Day when they shall be judged with 
poner A judgment they have meted out to 

u 


Blanchard looked at her in amazement. 
Even she could be brave when her crisis 
came. He felt more alone in his shame than 
ever—unique in his guilt. He rose to his 
feet in a wild spasm of regret for the irrev- 
ocable opprany. 

“Oh, if I had only done my duty; if I 
had only done my duty!” 

“No,” the mother whispered, reaching 
up and tu ing at his arm. ‘‘Let the 
Lord’s will be done, my boy. He gave you 
the soul and bod you had to carry through 
life. He will understand. He will take the 
blame. That’s what Christ came to poe 
todo. So let us thank Him, after all.” 

“Thank God for what has happened to 
me?” he gasped. And she answered de- 
voutly: 

‘*Yes, my son, my dear, dear son; for if 
~~ had gone into that battle you would 

ave been killed or you would have come 
back a hero — belonged to your country. 
Either wre should have lost you. But, 
now, you belong to me—just to me. The 
world is against you, but we have each 
other as we used to when you were a little 
baby in my lap. I am your mother and 
you need me. thought you had outgrown 
needing me, but you haven’t. Oh, thank 
God, my child still needs his mother!” 

He suddenly realized how much more 
precious is the strength of these pale little 
jes s of womanhood than all the bayonets 

shell of all the armies. It is what the 
pemeet en fight for—family, home, love. He 
laid his head on her lap and clasped her 
hands in his so hard that he would have 
hurt her if in that hour she could have felt 
any pain at all 
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The Shoe for Comfort 
The Shoe for Durability 
The Shoe for Economy 


The shoe for you to wear if you 


want absolute shoe satisfaction. 


The above is the American Gentleman No. 1158, 
a patent leather Blucher, made on the fashionable Ascot 
This style is particularly appropriate for general wear — 


every day and for special occasions. 


Send for a free copy of Shoelight—an 
interesting guide to correct shoe style, 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Company 


ST. LOUIS 








POSTAL 


Typewriter 


A warranted, high-grade 

typewriter that does 

every class of work. 

Takes 9% inch paper. 
AGENTS WANTED 

Postal Typewriter Co., 







Dept. 18, Norwaik, Conn. 


‘These trade-mark cri 


Cres 
BARL 


Perfect Breakfast 


Toss Jhes on every package 








TALS, 
Health Cereals. 
e and Biscuit. 


FARWELL & RHINES, WA RTOWN, N.Y.,U.S.A) 





Best 200 Recipes 


THE ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER 


FR E A famous book of tested, .economical 
@ recipes and illustrated ‘kitchen helps, 
published to sell at 25c. We will send 


it free. Just send your name and address. 
The ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of Pa., 





2213 No. American Street, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Makers of the famous Enterprise Meat and Food Choppers | 


Write 
to-day 












+ 
Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 
=? No other machine can do it success- 
2, fully for lack of original patents owned 
m by us. Notwist motion in our drive. 
No belt or switch necessary. No 
‘ W batteries whatever, for make and 

é ey break or jump-spark. Water and 
- dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 


Catalog 
free 
— 
with 
full 
infor- 
mation. 


MOTSINGER DEVICE MPG. CO. 
18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind.,U.S.A. 













derive income from his History, and to print our price 
broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these 
few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 


The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an 
historian is his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no 
other historian has ever equaled. He pictures the great 
historical events as though they were — ening before 
your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of 
old; to meet kings and queens and warriors; to sit in the 
Roman Sen ate; to march against Saladin and his dark- 
skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with Drake; 
to circumnz avigate the globe with Magellan; to w atch 
that thin line of Greek spearmen work havoc with the 


Persian hordes on the field of Mara- 


thon; to know Napoleon as you know 
brings the 





Roosevelt. He combines absorbing 
interest with supreme reliability and 
makes the heroes of history real living 
men and women, and about them he 











Places in Our Hands the Remainder of Their Greatest Publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


9 massive royal octavo volumes, 4000 double-column pages, 2000 superb illustrations 
New, perfect books, latest edition, beautifully bound in Half Morocco, at 


LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We We will name our price only in direct letters to those send- 
ing us the Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name 
and address plainly, and mail tous now before you forget it. 


Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family 


a weaves theriseand fall of empiresinsuch 
emall sums a fascinating style that history becomes 
monthly intensely interesting. 200,000 Americans 
own ‘and love Ridpath. Send Coupon today. 


a 












» 2-07 
Y 
*” Free 
Coupon 
* WESTERN 
e NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 
° 204 Dearborn St. 
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Underwear 
Comfort is 
try a pair of 
the Scriven 
_Improved 
Elastic Seam 
Drawers. 
They have an in- 
sertion that sfretches when 
you want it to, that moves 
every time that you move. 
They are the ideal garments for athletes and business 
men alike. They come in Anece and /ud/ dengths. in light 
or heavy weight winter fabrics with Shirts to match. 
If your Haberdasher cannct supply you in your favorite 
fabric and exact size, write us. 
















Physical Culture Book Free 


On request we will send you a valuable treatise on 

“ Physical Culture for the Busy Business Man,” which 

also iliustraies the various styles and gives you the 
prices of all our garments. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 
16-18 E. 15th St. New York 














)\MENS SUITS/ 
SON CREDIT 


Buy Men’s Suits, Overcoats 
and Raincoats direct from our 
factory by mail 


For $15 and $18 


We require no security and 
we trust any honest person any- 
where in the United States. 

We send garments on ap- 
proval— you don’t pay a penny 
till you get the clothes and find 
them satisfactory—then pay 
$1.00 A WEEK, 

We are the pioneers and twice 
over the largest Credit Cloth- 
iersinthe world. We operate 73 
stores in the principal cities of 
the United States and have over 
500,000 customers on our books, 
FREE Send today for our fine line 

of Stylish Winter samples, 
self measurement blank, tape and full 
particulars of our convenient payment 
plan —all free to you. 

Commercial rating $1,000,000 


Menter & Rosenbloom Co. 
246 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


“KLEINERT-CROWN"” 




















GARTERS 











(INCLUDING ENGRAVED PLATE) 


These cards, in script, are as good as they can be made— 
rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send a dollar, with your 
name (one line), or ask for a sample if you are skeptical. 
HOSKINS ENGRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
and dignity -—— an exclusiveness such as you seek. 

fverything in Engraving 


NS 
904-906 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


SO CALLING CARDS $4 00 










Always address 
Room 205 


SMOKE THE “KLEAN”’ PIPE 


ENJOY A SMOKE WITHOUT NICOTINE 
$1 Postpaid 


Push up bottom with finger to keep fire al- 

Ways at top—thus giving a full, clean smoke 
and making the last puff cooi and fragrant 
as the first. Remove bottom and stem to 


; clean with cloth. Booklet FREE upon request. 
QQ R.D.GATES, 312 N. East Ave., Oak Park, Il. 
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Slumming Among 
the Four Hundred 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


same with what human nature was in the 
days of Anne.” 

here was a mighty clatter; the club- 
man hurriedly bid me return to the ball- 
roo 


m. 
‘*What’s the excitement?” I asked. 
“‘Snobling and Gosling,” said the club- 

man, ‘‘are to have a cock-fight. We 

mustn’t miss it.” 

Assuredly no! I rushed to the ballroom, 
mindful of shawl-necks and drop-socket 
oe. I found that my imagination had 

n too headlong. There were no shawl- 
necks, no galls: nobling and Gosling were 
to do the fighting as cocks by courtesy. 

When I arrived in the ballroom their 
‘‘handlers’” were making them ready for 
the combat. The preparations were these: 
Each cock had his heels tied tightly to- 

ether with a handkerchief. Seated on his 
eels, his arms embracing his knees, his 
wrists were then tied together with a sec- 
ond handkerchief. Thus tightly bound, 

Snobling and Gosling were left to hop 

about on their toes. 

Chin on knees, wrists bound, arms em- 
bracing legs, ankles tightly held by confin- 
ing handkerchiefs, Gosling and Snobling 
were in their respective corners, crowin 
defiantly. At the word they were rele ‘ 
and the battle was on: They hopped about 
on their toes, approaching one another, 
each alert to seize an —_. Meanwhile, 
wagers in hundreds of dollars—Snobling 
against Gosling—were being made. 

Of a sudden Gosling, jumping sidewise, 
precipitated himself upon Snobling, shoul- 
der to the fore. But Snobling, the wary, 
met him full tilt. The shoulders collided 
in mid-air; the two cocks were jolted yards 
— but were so fortunate as to alight on 
their toes and maintain their original up- 
right positions. The clubman informed 
my ignorance that the one first knocked 
over and sent rolling would be the defeated 
one. 

There followed a dozen of these shoulder- 
tilting ‘“‘ buckles” ; for Snobling and Goslin 
were game-cocks of much experience an 
many battles. In the thirteenth ‘‘ buckle” 
Snobling, by leaping high, fell heavily on 
the unfortunate — and over that 
latter game-cock toppled. Snobling, how- 
ever, failed in his ong and went rolling 
by the side of his foe. The battle was de- 
clared a draw. 

Downstairs a gipsy fortune-teller had 
been installed. e said she was a gipsy 
queen; that her mother was of the noble 
blood of the Coopers, and her father a scion 
of the equally noble Stanleys. No one 
; but, the 
moment she was announced, all the females 
of the Four Hundred then and there pres- 
ent rushed away as one woman to have a 
look into the hereafter. Even the war- 
horse decided to take a peep into her own 

rsonal future, of which, from her years, 

cannot think she needed binoculars to see 
the end. 

It was getting late, or rather early. The 
young official in the elevator, so recently a 
pretty page of the days of the Grand Mon- 
arch, had degenerated into a very tired 
East Side Irish lad. He had had enough of 
the Four Hundred; his coat was wrinkled, 
his wig over one ear, his eyes more than 
half closed. The noble supers in the hall 
still posed, but they were plainly leg-weary. 

As a crowning glory to what was declared 
upon all sides to be a tremendous social tri- 
umph, the hostess, at the moment of de- 
parture, presented to every female a white 
cat, and to every male a white rat. The 
unhappy animals were hived in wicker 
cages, and, therefore, safe; but much 
squealing and squeaking among the females 
were induced by a facetious proposal on the 
part of some one to turn his rat loose upon 
the premises. 

And so we came away. I can’t say what 
disposition the others made of those beasts 
of prey with which the humorous kindness 
of our hostess had endowed them; as to 
the clubman and myself, we gave our rats to 
a sleepy policeman, assuring him menda- 
ciously that we had found them in thestreet. 
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A Lesson In 













Economy 


9 ROOMS - 9 TONS - $2.60 per TON 


OST OF LIVING comes under 
the head of FIXED CHARGES. 
A warm house in cold weather is as essential to good health as a 
full stomach. There is one sure way—the UNDERFEED way 
— of reducing the fixed charges for heat. The 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


There’s no guess work about this. A child can figure it out. Cheapest 

slack burned in the Underfeed yields as much clean, even heat as the highest 

_ grade anthracite. The difference in cost is 

te a ferns Sue gene: yours. In the Underfeed all the fire is on 

under fire —which burns on top. top and gases and smoke, which are wasted 

in all other furnaces, must pass thru the 

flame and are not only consumed but con- 
verted into heat units. 


A. F. TROUT, Quarryville, Pa., writes: 

‘*From EVERY point of view —viz.: Com- 
fort, cost of operation, cost of installation and 
general satisfaction, the Underfeed system 
of heating appeals to me the strongest. 
Last Winter and Spring I heated my home 
—an old stone 9-room house, very large, 
damp and cold, with ten tons of Buckwheat 
coal, (small, or slack, anthracite) at $2.60 a 
ton. I have near one ton left.’’ 

We have hundreds of such testimonials. We'll gladly 
send fac-similes of some of them to you, with our 
illustrated Underfeed Booklet. Heating plans and 
services of our Engineering Department are yours— 
FREE, Write to-day, giving name of local dealer with 
whom you prefer to deal. 


The Peck-Williamson Co. 
329 West Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
Dealers— Our Proposition is Worth Money to You 
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Your only protection is to call for 
Dioxogen by name. Then there can be 
no mistake. Certain manufacturers, tak- 
ing advantage of the great reputation of 

Dioxogen, are supplying dealers with substi- 
tutes upon which the dealer makes an exorbi- 
tant profit, even as high as 275 per cent. 
Therefore, insist on seeing the original sealed 
package bearing the name Dioxogen. Nothing else 
is the same as Dioxogen. 


The Cleanser of Injuries 


You can see Dioxogen work. It bubbles when 
it is cleansing. It cleanses injuries and abrasions. 
It removes the source of infection. It is safe with 
children, hence-far preferable to poisonous anti- 
septics like carbolic, bichloride or formaldehyde. 


Mouth, Teeth, Throat Cleanser 


Dioxogen thoroughly cleanses the teeth, be- 
tween the teeth, cavities in the teeth, spaces between 
the gums and teeth. It cleanses the tongue, under 
the tongue, the tonsils, the palate. It leaves the 
mouth, teeth and throat surgically clean with a 
lasting, delightful taste of true cleanliness. 



















Sold in original sealed packages, 25c, 50c and 75c by 
41,000 druggists in United States and Canada. 

Be sure to read the interesting circular entitled “The Third 
Kind of Cleanliness’? in each package. It contains valuable 
information about cleansing injuries, etc. 


The Oakland Chemical Company, New York 
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The Greatest Flour 
and Cereal Mills in the World 
are behind it 


Every discriminating housewife in America knows Pillsbury’s 
“BEST” Flour and knows it favorably. It is the standard in the 
majority of American homes. The purpose of this announce- 
ment is to tell these housewives that our latest “Best” product is 


Pillsbury’s “BEST” *cz* 


that our great mills are behind it, and that it is fully up 
to their high standard in quality — and not only this, but 
it is the most economical breakfast food. 








The : One 15 cent package makes 12 pounds of creamy white delicious 


White Heart | food — the best you ever tasted —never sticky or lumpy. 
Good not only for break fast but can be served in numberless 
dainty ways for luncheon and dinner desserts. 


Nearly every grocer has it now. 
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The 1908 
Model 18 1s now as. 
offered to the public 
as a development and 
refinement of previous models, with 

no radical changes. Built on the well 
known Peerless principles of simplicity, 
accessibility and reliability; recognized | 
everywhere as a full guarantee. | 















Write to-day for Advance Booklet “X,” 
which fully describes the Peerless Models 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CO., 2475 Oakdale St., Cleveland, O. 


Member A. L. A. M. 














